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LYNDA GRIER 


Achievement 
in Education 


The Work of 
Michael Ernest Sadler 


1885-1935 


Introduced by Sir John Maud, this 
book portrays the contribution of Sir 
Michael Sadler to half a century of 
progress in Education not only in 
England but throughout the world. 


His ardent work in adult education 
led to a post in the Board of Educa- 
tion and both within and without the 
Civil Service he initiated and advised 
on fruitful schemes for bringing 
secondary education within the reach 
of an increasing proportion of the 
population. 

His collision at the Board with Sir 
Robert Morant; his work in the 
transformation of the University of 
Leeds; the revolution he wrought in 
Indian Education; and his Mastership 
of University College are all described. 

Finally, tribute is paid to his radiant 
personality and to his passion for self- 
effacement. 


Demy 272 pages. Portrait- 
frontispiece. 305. 
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WATTS 
* 
The Feast of 
Unreason 
Hector Hawton 


A critical exposition of the 
various irrationalist philoso- 
phies now in vogue. All who 
enjoyed the author’s popular 
Philosophy for Pleasure will find 
the same sparkling clarity in 
this continuance of the Great 
Debate. 1558. net. 


STUDIES IN 
Logic 
and Probability 


George Boole 


George Boole was one of the 
founders of symbolic logic, and 
logicians from Augustus de 
Morgan to Bertrand Russell 
have paid tribute to his genius. 
This volume contains some 
hitherto unpublished material 
from notebooks in possession 
of the Royal Society. 255. net. 


Catholic 
Imperialism and 
World Freedom 

Avro Manhattan 


With immense patience and 
acute penetration the author 
uncovers the hidden workings 
of the Catholic Church and 
its agents throughout the war- 
torn world, and reveals its 
alliance with the forces of re- 
action in both the Old World 
and the New. 30s. net. 
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* Daily Mail’ Book of the Month ; Book 
Society Recommendation 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


A Portrait 


Betty Miller 


“The longer I live, the more does Browning's 
character seem the literary puzzle of the 19th 
century”, wrote Thomas Hardy. This is a 
very remarkable attempt to investigate that 
puzzle and is based on much hitherto unused 
material. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


MR. ODDITY 


Samuel Johnson, 1p. 
Charles Norman 


A human and authentic portrait for those 
readers who desire more than a superficial 


acquaintance but have not the time to study 
the full canon. With frontispiece. 16s. net. 


PUNJAB 
PRELUDE 
L. F. Loveday Prior 


A gripping picture of Indian life, at the time 
of Partition, with their customs, work, re- 
creation and present day problems discussed 
frankly and informally. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


New Edition 


ARABIA AND 
THE ISLES 


Harold Ingrams 


A new revised and enlarged edition 


**Mr. Ingrams’ book is the story of an 
achievement which grew out of a great 
enthusiasm. It is a fine and inspiring story”’. 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 25s. net. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE 
With special reference to John Wesley 
By THUR S. YATES, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Demy 25s. net 
It is something of a paradox that, while the 
doctrine of Assurance is an important element in 
the theological outlock peculiar to one or more 
of the great Confessions, there exists no compre- 
hensive or authoritative survey of the doctrine. 
We believe that this book will stand alone in its 
field, and that the quality and thoroughness of its 
exposition entitles it to do so. 


OLD TESTAMENT APOCALYPTIC 
By STANLEY B. FROST, M.Th., Ph.D. 

Demy 8vo. 22s. 6d. net 
wth of a lyptic is traced from its origins 
kground of myth and through the twilight 

in the post-exilic centuries: many of 
the less familiar passages are expounded helpfully, 
and the main apocalyptic deposits are re-explored 
and re-assessed. There is also an estimation of 
the influence of Old Testament Apocalyptic upon 
New Testament thought. 


A COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM 


By EDWARD ROGERS, M.A., B.D. 

Demy 8vo. 17s. net 
“* Mr. Rogers’s commentary is learned, shrewd and 
comprehensive. It may be doubted whether many 
of those who advocate the Communist solution 
have ever su ed in ons through Das 
Kapital, and anyone who is thinking of doing so 
may be advised to read Mr. Rogers instead.”’"—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ONE CHURCH 
In the light of the New Testament 
By CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. 

10s. 6d. net 
“ The One Church is found wherever God’s saving 
grace in Christ is operative.” With this dictum 
as his central basis, and a strong sense of the 
imperative need for a united and powerful Church 
in the world of to-day, Dr. Craig considers the 
barriers to unity which are found in the various 
denominational positions, and subjects these to 
an examination in the light of the (New Testament. 


THE THRONE, THE CRADLE, 
AND THE STAR 

By J. E. RATTENBURY, D.D. 8s. 6d. net 
With this book the author completes his purpose 
of furnishing studies for every Sunday in the 
Christian Year from Advent to Trinity. Careful 
attention to the events of the Christian Year brings 
order and form in place of the haphazard and 
desultory and greatly enriches the devotional life 
by enhancing our understanding of the deep 
things of our Faith. 


SOCIAL ETHICS, CHRISTIAN 
AND NATURAL 
A Problem for the Teaching Church 


By PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP, M.A., B.Lirt. 
6s. 6d. net 
Society failed to respond to the teaching 
of wr the ct Church ?—or is it that the Church has itself 
failed to guide social change? The author holds 
that the second alternative is largely the case. 
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25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


JEREMY 


TAYLOR 


by Hugh Ross 
Williamson 


A new evaluation of Taylor, which, 
while correcting certain inaccuracies 
in former biographies, is mainly 
concerned in showing the relation- 
ship of the writings to their 
background. From it emerges a new 
portrait of Taylor and a modern 
assessment of his work. 


Illus. 


DOBSON 


Demy 8vo 15s net 


THE INTER-VARSITY 
FELLOWSHIP 
and TYNDALE PRESS 


publish a wide range of books 
on Biblical Christianity. These 
books, which are scholarly, up- 
to-date and well produced, are 
published primarily for students. 


Some sample titles : 


The Death of Christ 
The Unity of Isaiah 
The World’s Religions 
The New Bible Handbook 
The Acts of the Apostles 
Modern Discovery and the Bible 


Write now for complete catalogue 
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Ready shortly 


CONCISE BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


By 
W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE 


30 |= nett. 


for everyone who reads the Bible 
by a distinguished scholar 
up-to-date 


easy to read and convenient for reference 


one volume of over 1,000 pages. 


contains a commentary on the whole Bible and 
Apocrypha, and 28 articles on key subjects. 
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HEFFER’S 


The Bookshop known 
the world over. 
New and secondhand, 
English, American, 
European and Oriental 
Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works 
bought; lists invited. 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 


THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


FOURTH EDITION 


A Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy from the occult point of 
view. Explains the occult source of 
the elements and their relation 
to Man. 


Includes details of the four 
prehistoric Continents, and the 
evolution of Man, prehistoric and 
historic. 


In six handsome volumes, 93” x 6}” 


Price £4 14s. 6d. Postage inland 2s. 
(Abroad 4s. 6d.) 


Theosophical Catalogue Free 


THE THEOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE LTD. 
68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


THE DOCTOR 


The Story of John Stansfeld 


of Oxford and Bermondsey 
by BARCLAY BARON 


With a Foreword by — 
the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

John Stansfeld, who took his B.A., M.A., and Ist M.B. as 
an undergraduate of Exeter College, Oxford in his spare time, was the 
founder of the Oxford Medical Mission to Bermondsey, now the 
Oxford and Bermondsey Club. It was as a result of his example that 
the Balliol College Boys’ Club and others were started. The story of 
| his work and that of his successors is a fascinating one. 
Illustrated 16s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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BOOKS on THE PURE AND 


APPLIED SCIENCES always in stock 


Orders by post carefully executed. Please state interests 
when writing. A small selection of Foreign Books is available. 
Those not in stock obtained under Board of Trade Licence. 


SECONDHAND BOOK DEPT.: 140 GOWER STREET 


SCIENTIFIC LENDING LIBRARY 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 
Prospectus post free on application 
Bi-monthly list of New Books and New Editions sent post free to all Subscribers regularly 
THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE revised to December 1949. 


To subscribers 17s, 6d. net. To non-subscribers 35s. net., postage Is. 3d. 


London: H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 


136, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 Telephone : EUSton 4282 


GATEWAY HANDBOOKS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Popular Handbooks, edited by Dr. BASIL YEAXLEE, C.B.E., M.A., B.LITT., of special value to teachers, 
lecturers, and pupils in upper forms. Four volumes now ready: 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD By Goprrey E. PHILLIPS, M.A., D.D. 
THE JEWS FROM CYRUS TO HEROD By NorMAN H. SNAITH, M.A., D.D. 
WHERE SCIENCE AND RELIGION MEET By LAuRENCE E. BROWNE 
TEACHING SCRIPTURE : A Book for Teachers on Method. 
By MARGARET AVERY, B.A., S.TH. 
Cloth Boards 6s. each net (postage 3d.) 


TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Lesson Outlines, Background Study Notes, Class Activities. These Guides are planned for use in both 
Primary and Secondary schools of every type and grade. They deal with the hard core of Bible material 
that is to be found in every Agreed Syllabus. 


Fourteen volumes ready, in Four Grades. 6s. each net (postage 4d.) 
Any volume sent on approval on receipt of 4d. for postage. 


RELIGION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


By DR. BASIL YEAXLEE 


Historical review and study of the possibilities of Christian Teaching 
in the Day School. 1s. net. (postage 2d.) 


For details of other Class Books and Teachers’ Textbooks, ask for THE TEACHER'S BOOKSHELF-gratis 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD., WALLINGTON, SURREY 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION 


IN CITIZENSHIP 


14, Kendall Place, London, W.1. (Tel : WEL 7114) 


OBJECTS 


To advance training in citizenship, by which is meant training in 
the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, the 
encouragement of clear thinking in everyday affairs and the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the modern world. 


President: 
Vice-Pvresidents : 


Chairman: 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P, 


The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, O.M., C.H., M.P. 
£°r Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D. 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 


The ot. Hon. the Earl of Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
T.D. 


Sir Richard Livingstone, Hon. D.Lit., Hon. LL.D. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Lit. 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, Hon. LL.D. 

P. H. B. Lyon. M.C., M.A. 


Gordon Barry, B.Sc. 


Honorary Secretary: M. Alderton Pink, M.A. 
Honovary Treasurer : Victor Cohen, B.A. 


Secretary: 


Miss V. T. Blanchfield. 


METHODS 


To collect information in regard to training in citizenship. 

To publish books, journals and pamphlets on education for 
citizenship. 

To arrange and approach appropriate educational bodies. 


To give information and to provide speakers on education for 
citizenship. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS 


All new Books available on day of publica- 
tion. Secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over 3 million volumes 


Subscription taken for British, American & continental 
magazines and we have a first-class Postal Library. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6( inc. Sats.) « Nearest Stn. : Tottenham Court Rd. 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE NEW CHURCH 


by Emanuel Swedenborg 


This little work was written as a forerunner to The True 

Christian Religion and contrasts the tenets of the Roman Catholic 

and Protestant Churches with the essential doctrines of 
The New Church. 


New translation just published 
Price 3/6 (4/- post free) from 
THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (INC.) 
20, Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 
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tradition versus truth 


The RSV has been fifteen years in the making and comes to us from the 
New World. The Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity School, con- 
sisted of forty co-operating denominations. 

The RSV corrects mistranslations in the AV, and abandons obsolete 
words in English, such as conversation for conduct, and comprehend for 
overcome, which have entirely changed their meaning. Of the RSV of 
the New Testament, The Times has said, ‘‘ This completely fresh transla- 
tion, made by scholars of the highest eminence, might well be authorized 
for use in public worship in this country, as an alternative to the Revised 
Version, to the advantage of all concerned.” 


RSV’ 


English-speaking Christians may relinquish with some reluctance the 
words and phrases of the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible familiar 
since early childhood. 


RSV’ 
But during the 341 years which have elapsed since the appearance of the 
AV, all Bible knowledge has been immeasurably enlarged. The new 
Revised Standard Version is the first version to take full advantage of 
present-day resources in MS discoveries, as well as linguistic and 
archeological evidence. he 


Revised Standard 


Version of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


THE NEWEST BIBLE FROM THE OLDEST SOURCES 


Cloth 30s Rexine 37s 6d 
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NOTES 


Students for technology 


The insistence by the Government that a university education 
should be made available for greater numbers of technologists 
brings into prominence the question of where the students are to 
come from. It is well known that many existing departments of 
applied science and technology would be glad to have more students 
of good quality than come to them at present. It is not that these 
departments are without a fair proportion of students of excellent 
ability. One of the most spectacular developments of recent years 
has been the large increase in the numbers of very able students who 
have entered upon the technological courses at universities. But 
for all that there are in most of these departments many students 
in the lower half of the list of acceptances each year who could not 
read with profit for honours, and some who can hardly meet the 
requirements for the ordinary degree. Is there a source of supply 
which is as yet untapped ? The question would perhaps have to be 
answered differently as it applies to the really able honours student 
and as it affects those who, though of very moderate ability 
academically, will show gifts and qualities of a high order when 
they have had some experience in industry or commerce and will 
then find immense benefit from their education at the university. 
The university departments concerned are themselves greatly 
interested in men and women of this latter type, and would like to 
find more of them; and it is such as they for whom at present industry 
has the greatest need. There seem to be very large numbers of them 
going into the engineering schools of the universities in the United 
States—not as many as the industrialists of that country would like, 
but still very Jarge numbers. It is impossible not to believe that 
similar numbers of young men and women with the requisite 
intellectual capacity and other qualities exist in this country. But 
where are they, and how are they to be brought forward to the 
universities ? 


Early school leavers 
The simple answer may be that they are at present leaving school 
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at fifteen or sixteen; and that while some of them embark upon 
courses for external London degrees in engineering at technical 
colleges and either complete such courses there or go on to a 
university, the great majority are never led to think seriously of 
the possibility of a university education at all. If, by one means or 
another, more university places in technology are to be made 
available, this position will have to be remedied. It will have to 
be made clear to these young people at a reasonably early age that 
they are wanted at the universities, that a university education will 
open up to them great possibilities for the future, and that it will 
be possible for them financially to support themselves if they go 
there. Probably the last consideration is the crux of the matter. 
There is no doubt that the majority of these boys and girls can get 
good advice at their schools; and if the school authorities were 
assured that financial aid would be available for students of this 
kind, many more such students would be advised at the age of sixteen 
to aim at a university course, and a proportion would follow that 
advice. Boys and girls of very good academic ability are receiving 
such advice already ; but those with very moderate academic powers 
but with other outstanding qualities are probably not receiving the 
same encouragement. It may well be thought under present 
conditions to be altogether too risky to give it to them; partly 
because there is a widespread impression that universities are 
choosing their entrants out of a wealth of candidates on academic 
ability alone, and partly because it is believed that a boy of very 
moderate academic powers, however good his other qualities, would 
have little chance of receiving financial aid. 


Student numbers in general 


It may be that the whole question of student numbers at the 
universities will require more thought. It is too soon to estimate 
the number of entrants this autumn; but it is obvious that in the 
years after the war the multitudes of those seeking entrance were 
swelled by accumulations over a number of years, and that this 
backlog must now be very near to being worked off. Either this 
autumn, or very shortly afterwards, the doors of the universities 
will be knocked upon only by the products of a normal year ; some 
of them will be older having served their period of national service 
and some will be younger having deferred it, but soon the two 
streams together will add up to no more than the equivalent of a 
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normal age group. When that time comes it is highly likely that 
the grouping of the student body, in terms of academic ability, 
may not be quite the same as in the post-war years. The attitude 
of the community at large may also have changed. The nation 
rightly felt that something was owed to the young men who had 
given war service and that they should be given their chance to 
make up for lost years of youth. If they wished to go to the 
university they should so far as possible be given the benefit of the 
doubt. Today this motive is no longer in play, and the community 
at large looks at the problem in harder terms. To what students 
can it afford to give the benefit of a university education? Today 
the question of the student of very moderate academic ability can 
no longer be burked. If a young man or woman has something 
like the minimum academic capacity required for a degree course, 
but has other qualities of a high order, is it the right thing to send 
him to the university, if necessary at the public expense? An 
increasing volume of opinion is coming to give the answer in the 
affirmative on grounds of hard experience. For one thing, many 
in the universities have become convinced that where students of 
very moderate academic capacity are concerned, the “ other” 
qualities make more difference towards success than small differences 
in intellectual power. For another, it is becoming more and more | 
widely held that under the conditions of today the community 
simply cannot be run without the services of large numbers of such 
men and women, not only as scientists, doctors and technologists, 
but also as administrators, teachers, politicians, aid in a host of 
other vocations. All this is coming to be more and more widely 
recognized; but have its implications been sufficiently studied and 
accepted? Have the universities solved the problem of choosing 
the right candidates for admission where this part of the student 
body is-concerned’?? And have the authorities who give grants to 
students accepted, as clear-mindedly as the University Grants 
Committee has done, the proposition that it is through the education 
of young men and young women of this kind that the universities 
can give one of their great services to the nation ? 


A moral question 

The Presidential Address to the British Association this year has 
again brought into sharp notice the moral perplexities of scientists. 
There can be no doubt that in our time there are many scientifically 
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trained men and women, both inside and outside the university, 
who feel themselves to be ill equipped to answer the difficult moral 
questions which are presented by the possible uses of the very great 
powers which are put into our hands by advances to scientific know- 
ledge. The President argued that these problems need concern 
them little or not at all as scientists, but should concern them much 
as citizens. On the face of it many of the young men and women 
who are being educated in the universities side by side with the 
scientists—future administrators, politicians and other public men, 
and by no means least preachers and teachers—will in general be 
more concerned with making the practical moral decisions than will 
the scientists themselves. But the whole issue brings into a clear 
light again the sometimes forgotten fact that young men and women 
now in the universities will in the future have in outstanding degree 
to take moral decisions of wide import and calling for judgment, 
balance of mind, and self-control. We need not exercise ourselves 
overmuch with the question whether those who came out of the 
universities fifty years ago were better equipped for these respon- 
sibilities than the generation of today; nor with the question »vhether 
or not theirs was really a simpler moral world. But we must ask 
ourselves whether university life gives to the undergraduate the full 
opportunity, which he needs and has a right to expect, to prepare 
himself for the moral responsibilities which will come to him later, 
and which will matter most when he is at the height of his powers. 
There is here no great question at issue of educational technique. 
We know the answer given in the university tradition, and we are 
nearly all of us satisfied that it is the right answer. We do not wish 
to teach, by lectures and otherwise, a code of practical ethics or a 
political or social dogma. We still pin our faith to an active and 
continuous life of questioning, cross-questioning and discussion, 
right through the undergraduate and graduate body, but especially 
sustained by the impulse of the intellectual vitality and sincerity 
of the young, and mostly conducted in casual meetings and parties 
in the evening and night hours. By and large undergraduates have 
made this tradition, and nobody but undergraduates in the end can 
sustain it. It lives upon the impulses and passionate integrities 
of youth. But the pattern of university life, which is the responsibility 
of the senior members, must give it a chance. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


Introduction 
By the Very Reverend H. A. Jones 


Provost of Leicester 


It is a long time since the publication of a book caused as much 
discussion in the universities as did the publication of Sir Walter 
Moberly’s Crisis in the University a little more than three years 
ago. Partly this was due to the eminent position which he had 
held in university life for so many years, but chiefly to the fact that 
he spoke to our condition. Few of those who criticize adversely 
much of what he wrote, as does Professor L. J. Russell in this issue, 
are entirely happy about the effect which the university has upon 
the majority of its students. They are dissatisfied with the product 
even if they can find little which is wrong with the process. This 
is a dangerous situation in which to find ourselves ; it implies 
that it is in the things which we take for granted because 
they are the long-established assumptions of the age that 
the trouble lies. They need fresh examination and consideration 
so that they may either be revitalized and become creative once 
again or else be discarded for something better. But the universities 
do not stand alone in this respect ; they share the same situation 
with the Western democracies as a whole. As contrasted with the 
Communist-controlled countries, their values are implicit rather 
than explicit, so that they lack a clear-cut common purpose. They 
tend to speak as the scribes, and not with the authority which is 
the prerogative of creative conviction. This is due largely to the 
fact that while Christianity and modern humanism have certain 
values in common, they differ radically in the setting in which they 
hold those values. Neither of them decisively dominates the 
majority of men and women, who are therefore confused and 
hesitant in their approach to life and to the chaos of the modern 
world. The real question at issue in the universities is whether they 
themselves shall take the lead in bringing unity to the mind of modern 
man, or whether they must wait until that unity has been achieved 
through some other agency and then give university status to it! 

It is here that Mr. Michael Foster’s article is so important. On 
the basis of Dr. Josef Pieper’s recently translated book he arraigns 
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the view of human nature which is the present product of the course 
of human thought and history since Descartes. Something in the 
make-up of man (something in the contemplative side of his nature) 
is inhibited or perverted so that he is less than fully human, and 
this is true of the university specialist and of “the man in the 
street’. It is our doctrine of man which needs examination before 
we can begin to solve our problem. The difficulties of over- 
specialization or of secularization would be largely overcome if the 
men and women who enter the universities were ““ whole ’’ men and 
women and the universities did something to maintain them as 
such. This obviously implies that Sir Walter Moberly, or someone 
who agrees with him, must speak also to the home, to the schools, 
to civic life and to industry. A special word is also needed to the 
churches, since they have often failed to deal with the fullness of 
human nature and have tended to cut it into pieces rather than to 
transform it. 

It is, however, with the universities as such that Professor Russell 
deals, and let me say at once that I agree with his criticism of Sir 
Walter far more than J disagree with it. After all, it is somewhat 
risky to quote Newman and Pusey when dealing with universities 
which have experienced the whole sweep and rush of modern science 
since their day. It is exactly one hundred years since the former 
published his Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University 
Education, the first of the two works which make up his rightly 
famous book The Idea of a University, and those hundred years 
have contained the work of Darwin, Rutherford and Einstein, to 
mention only three. It is possible, if not probable in Pusey’s case, 
that their theology of the relation of God and Nature would have 
been modified if they could have lived through that period, and if so, 
the passages quoted by Sir Walter would have been written differently. 

The purpose of the experimental scientist as such is to discover 
and to describe the way in which things work, and since things 
are what they are then the theist, the pantheist and the materialist 
will ultimately arrive at the same conclusion. It is true that each 
of them, being human, will have difficulty in accepting facts which 
militate against his particular theological or philosophical inter- 
pretation, but as scientists they will in the end acknowledge the 
facts and do their best with the interpretation. To the theist the 
facts will disclose the way in which God works, to the pantheist 
they will manifest the inner spirit of the universe, and to the 
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materialist they will further complicate his already stupendously 
complicated machine. But they will be the facts. I therefore agree 
with Professor Russell in his reiteration of the word “ irrelevant.” 
i agree, too, with Professor Russell that as this is the scientist’s attitude 
when conducting a piece of research, it must also be his attitude as 
a teacher of his science, for he is concerned with the same things. 


The task of the universities 


I am not, however, so happy about Professor Russell’s treatment 
of Professor Butterfield. He seems to me to misinterpret him. 
Butterfield surely says that there is an objective moral judgment 
in history, but that it is doubtful whether a technical historian as 
such is competent to assert it, and that the only people who can 
safely assert it are the people who come under that judgment in any 
particular instance.* We are back here in the famous controversy 
between Lord Acton and Bishop Creighton, and Butterfield seems 
to me to sum up the position with accuracy. 

But the position cannot be left where Professor Russell leaves it. 
If the discipline, categories and teaching of the various departments 
of knowledge must be left to develop and be modified from within, 
there is still much that the universities could do to create and 
maintain ‘‘ wholeness ’’ in their members. That is already the case 
with some Departments. For example, the Departments of Educa- 
tion tend to do it on a Christian, or at any rate a theistic, basis, 
while Departments of Social Studies, unless I misjudge them, tend 
to do it on a humanistic, or even a Marxian basis (quoting Psychol- 
ogy to their purpose !). It is with the Departments of the Pure 
and Applied Sciences that the major difficulties occur. We need 
in every university a chair of the History and Philosophy of Science 
similar to the one established in the University of London, and all 
science students should be compelled to take a course in that 
subject. The Theological Faculty should also be enabled to extend 
its activities along the lines suggested by Sir Walter Moberly 
himself. But where are the men for all these things ? 

Finally, there is the all important subject of the place within the 
university of what may be called the Voluntary Religious Bodies, 
so ably dealt with by Professor Armstrong. They can be the link 
between the universities and the worshipping communities outside. 
And that is a vital link. 

* Christianity and History, p. 63. 
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into the specialized studies. There is a passage which might be 
taken to hint at this, where he speaks of the task of getting rid of 
the “ false position ’’ in which Christians now are in the secularized 
universities as a “ gigantic long term task’. But all he suggests is 
that the fundamental question to ask is “‘ what are the points at 
which the existing * set-up’ transgresses Christian values, and what 
clues to improvement Christian insight gives ’’ (309). 


The charge of secularization 


How are we to sum up all this? The main charge against the 
universities is the secularization of their studies. If Newman and 
Pusey are right, the root evil is in our not allowing our professional 
study of our specialized subjects to be influenced in a thoroughgoing 
way by theological considerations. We are debasing our subjects. 
If Newman and Pusey are right, it is urgent for Christians to attempt 
to change this by bringing theological considerations into the study 
of their own subjects. And we should have expected Sir Walter to 
stress this. 

It is in fact one of the things Mr. Arnold Nash suggests in The 
University and the Modern World. The third of the tasks that he 
indicates for Christian scholars is: ‘* To apply Christian criteria in 
working out the presuppositio.s which are relevant to the study of 
individual academic subjects and to discover the place in a Christian 
speculum mentis of the knowledge given in such specialized subjects ”’ 
(205)*. 

There are really two tasks here, interconnected on Mr. Nash’s 
view, but if Newman and Pusey are right, both are equally urgent. 
It seems to me that Sir Walter, after giving great prominence in his 
case against the universities to their neglect of Christian criteria in 
their studies of individual subjects, turns aside (ever so gently) from 
the task of remedying this, to concentrate with some relief on the 
problem of putting the knowledge gained in these subjects on the 
Christian map of the world. 

But the matter cannot rest here. We must press the question: Is 
it seriously intended to argue that the study of the subjects in the 
universities is proceeding on mistaken lines, and that the mistakes 
are due to neglect of theology? Or is a distinction being made 
between research and teaching, with the suggestion that while you 
can neglect theology in your research, you ought to introduce it 


* Speculum mentis is here used as equivalent to “ map of knowledge ”’. Cf. R.G. 
Collingwood, Speculum Mentis, p. 314. 
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into your teaching ? Is it only on the side of teaching that the charge 
of secularization lies ? 

Any such distinction would seem to me to be thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, and to cut at the root of one of the most fundamental 
principles for which universities stand, viz., the idea that those 
engaged in teaching should also be engaged in research, so that the 
principles and points of view involved in discovery should inspire 
and penetrate the exposition to students of what has already been 
discovered. Sir Walter at one point says that we need not only 
discoverers of new facts but ** explorers of ideas and rethinkers of 
values’, that we should speak of the “ improvement, rather than 
of the extension of knowledge’’. ‘*‘ We want more thinking about 
the importance of things already known ”’ (184). But this distinction 
cannot be pressed. Explorers of ideas and rethinkers of values are 
among the most potent agents for the discovery of new facts; and 
indeed the only way of testing the validity of such ideas and values 
is by showing their fruitfulness for the task of extending our detailed 
knowledge of the fields in which they are relevant. Any introduction, 
into the expositron of a subject, of considerations which are not 
intended to be used for new discoveries, seems to me to be suspect. 
Thus, when reading Professor Butterfield’s Christianity and History 
I found myself dissatisfied with his treatment of judgment in history, 
since he expressly deprives himself of any criteria which a technical 
historian could use to test the statement that God intervened in a 
special way to bring about such and such a judgment on a particular 
people through such and such events. To take only one example 
from him. We may say that God uses us as a means of bringing 
about a judgment on the Prussians; but this, says Professor 
Butterfield, does not mean that God approves of us. Indeed he 
insists that we have no right to say that their defeat was a judgment 
on them; only they, searching their hearts, have a right to say it.* 
But this takes away all objectivity from the statement about their 
defeat. To allow personal convictions, while disclaiming any tests 
reaching beyond the sphere of personal convictions by which these 
convictions can be validated or shown to be mistaken, is to open 
the way for the kinds of interpretation students in all fields are doing 
their best to avoid. 


* The Listener, April 21, 1949, pp. 667, 669. Pp. 52, 62-3 in the published book , 
There are slight modifications of wording in the second passage in the book, but 
they do not affect the sense, 
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their studies of individual subjects, turns aside (ever so gently) from 
the task of remedying this, to concentrate with some relief on the 
problem of putting the knowledge gained in these subjects on the 
Christian map of the world. 

But the matter cannot rest here. We must press the question: Is 
it seriously intended to argue that the study of the subjects in the 
universities is proceeding on mistaken lines, and that the mistakes 
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* Speculum mentis is here used as equivalent to “* map of knowledge”. Cf. R.G. 
Collingwood, Speculum Mentis, p. 314. 
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Any such distinction would seem to me to be thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, and to cut at the root of one of the most fundamental 
principles for which universities stand, viz., the idea that those 
engaged in teaching should also be engaged in research, so that the 
principles and points of view involved in discovery should inspire 
and penetrate the exposition to students of what has already been 
discovered. Sir Walter at one point says that we need not only 
discoverers of new facts but ‘* explorers of ideas and rethinkers of 
values ’’, that we should speak of the “ improvement, rather than 
of the extension of knowledge”’. ‘‘ We want more thinking about 
the importance of things already known ”’ (184). But this distinction 
cannot be pressed. Explorers of ideas and rethinkers of values are 
among the most potent agents for the discovery of new facts; and 
indeed the only way of testing the validity of such ideas and values 
is by showing their fruitfulness for the task of extending our detailed 
knowledge of the fields in which they are relevant. Any introduction, 
into the exposition of a subject, of considerations which are not 
intended to be used for new discoveries, seems to me to be suspect. 
Thus, when reading Professor Butterfield’s Christianity and History 
I found myself dissatisfied with his treatment of judgment in history, 
since he expressly deprives himself of any criteria which a technical 
historian could use to test the statement that God intervened in a 
special way to bring about such and such a judgment on a particular 
people through such and such events. To take only one example 
from him. We may say that God uses us as a means of bringing 
about a judgment on the Prussians; but this, says Professor 
Butterfield, does not mean that God approves of us. Indeed he 
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* The Listener, April 21, 1949, pp. 667, 669. Pp. 52, 62-3 in the published book 
There are slight modifications of wording in the second passage in the book, but" 
they do not affect the sense, 
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I have no space to elaborate the point more fully, but perhaps 
what I have said will serve to indicate why I think that a sharp 
distinction cannot be made between the principles and points of 
view involved in research and those which can and ought to be 
introduced in the presentation of the results of research, in teaching. 

If so, we are brought back to the statements of Newman and 
Pusey, that what is wrong in the universities is their neglect of 
theology in their study of their special subjects: that the study of 
these subjects is proceeding on mistaken lines. 


Is the neglect of theology impoverishing our studies ? 


And indeed, if the various specialists are not going wrong in 
excluding theological considerations from their detailed studies, if 
the lines they are following are the ones which the present state of 
knowledge indicates to be those most appropriate, then the charge 
that by excluding theology they are insidiously inculcating atheism 
(56) is completely irrelevant. What has to be shown is that by 
** leaving God out ”’ of our studies we are impoverishing our studies, 
failing to get the understanding for which as seekers after truth we 
are striving. And the only way of showing this is in detail. Just 
what is wrong with modern botany, for example, or with the modern 
study of any particular literature, or of economics, which can be 
shown to result from the neglect of theological considerations ? You 
might be able to show that no Christian would ever have defended 
behaviourism in psychology, or economic determinism in history, 
or even perhaps (if everybody had been Christian) that these doctrines 
would never have been put forward at all. But would it follow that 
our knowledge would have been greater if this had happened ? 

Again, if the main charge is that of the secularization of studies, 
I should have thought that the explicit problem would be, how 
Christians can “ bring God in” in the studies in which they are 
engaged in their professional capacity. This, clearly, has always been 
liable to occur in the study of -philosophy, and in the study of 
educational aims and methods. It has affected much of the writing 
of history in the past, it was the basis of much of the science not 
only of the middle ages but also of later centuries. Why not argue 
that secularization has gone much too far, and that in the interest 
of the discovery of truth it is desirable that the trend should be 
_ reversed ? Professional workers are free to work in their own field 
in their own way. The only test to which they are subjected is 
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that of professional competence. If by “ bringing God in” in his 
field of studies a person can throw more light on that field, then in 
the long run his work will be acclaimed by his colleagues. 

My own view is that most modern workers (even those who are 
Christians) in most fields would regard such a step as retrograde, 
and that the separation of modern studies from theological con- 
siderations has been an important factor in the progress made in 
those studies. My main purpose, however, is not to argue that 
the introduction of theological considerations must fail (a claim I 
should not dream of making) but rather to argue that until this 
introduction has been shown by actual performance to be worthy of 
being taken seriously under modern conditions, the charge that the 
universities are indirectly inculcating atheism by the secularization of 
their studies is completely irrelevant. 

Again, in the absence of the success of such a move on the part 
of professional workers in their specialized subjects, there does not 
seem to be much hope that the theologians will have much success 
in trying to ‘* discover the place in the Christian speculum mentis of 
the knowledge gained in such specialized subjects’, to quote Mr. 
Nash, or (in the significantly vaguer phrase of Sir Walter) to provide 
‘““a Christian map of the world however provisional”’. Any such 
attempt would be open to the kind of objections I have already 
expressed in relation to the distinction between research and teaching, 
and would in addition call for far more special knowledge over the 
whole field of learning than is possessed by most scholars, whether 
theologians or not. The evil of secularization in university studies, 
if it be evil, cannot be met in this way. It is important that attempts 
should be made at a synthesis of our knowledge in the various 
disciplines, but this must be done on the basis of the principles 
already in use in these disciplines, and not by means of a connecting 
thread introduced from outside. 


The shifting divisions between fields of study 


It should be said in passing that the charge of excessive specializa- 
tion is in danger of being over-stated. What impresses me is rather 
the continual shifting of the divisions between different fields of 
study, as new discoveries are made in one field which cause a change 
of outlook in another field. This is clear in the physical and the 
biological sciences: it is clear also in the humanities and the social 
sciences, Problems arising in physics or chemistry can radically 
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affect research in agriculture or in medicine: new work in anthro- 
pology can transform the study of history. A historian never knows 
when he ought to approach his particular studies with a heightened 
consciousness of biological, or of medical, or of economic facts; 
a student of literature who knows nothing of the history of science 
will often miss much of the significance of what he is studying. And 
it is a part of the business of teachers to be alive to this, and to try 
to rouse in students a sense of possible cross lights on their own 
subject from other subjects which may appear at the moment to 
be quite unrelated. Perhaps I was lucky, but the fact that as an 
undergraduate in my first year I was studying mathematics and 
physics as well as Greek gave to my reading of early Greek philosophy 
and hence to my reading of the prescribed dialogues of Plato an 
interest and a fascination I can still vividly remember. The answer 
to the charge of excessive specialization is in the hands partly of 
the specialists themselves, and partly of students with a love of 
intellectual adventure ; to try to deal with it by introducing theological 
considerations (which in effect is largely what Sir Walter’s proposals 
come to) seems to me to be mistaken.* 


Philosophy of life : an urgent task for students? 


My space is almost exhausted, but there are two points on which 
I should like to touch. The first is closely related to what I have just 
said. ‘* What is wanted ’’, says Sir Walter, ** is, that the University 
should press on the students the urgency of attaining a convincing 
philosophy of life and should put at their disposal all possible 
resources for making an intelligent choice ” (112). How close this 
point is to the attack on the secularization of studies will be obvious 
to all readers of his book. Now it may be that you can get people 
to have beliefs by impressing them with a sense of the urgency of 
doing so. I have heard revivalists harping on just this point. But 
I do not think that this is what we should do with students in the 
universities. Let us by all means put at their disposal all possible 
resources for exploring, discussing, thinking out things, in short let 
us give them a chance of growing up, and of forming habits of 
reflection they will carry with them when their all too short life in 

* This paragraph has bearing on the year of Foundation Studies in the University 
College of North Staffordshire. 1 hope it will lead to this heightened consciousness 
of cross-fertilization of studies on the part of both students and staff; and I am 


sometimes inclined to think that its indirect effect on members of staff participating 
is more important even than its direct effect on students, 
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the university is over. What Sir Walter calls “a convincing 
philosophy of life *’ is not to be gained under the pressure of a sense 
of urgency—especially in the period from 18 to 21 or 22 years of 
age. 


Authority and the student 


The second point I want to touch on is of a different nature, but 
is representative of another aspect of Sir Walter’s pleading against 
secularization. Among the ways in which “ Christianization ” would 
affect the universities he mentions that “it will emphasize the 
indefeasible value of the individual person”. “*. . . every student 
(or potential student) and every teacher is made in the image of 
God, has been redeemed by Christ, and is in process of preparation 
for eternal life’. And he goes on: “Such a faith must radically 
affect the university’s attitude on questions of admission, curriculum, 
teaching methods, and the ordering of communal life ’ (301-2). 

One has only to look at this suggestion coolly to seethat itwon’t do. 
Sir Walter gives very few indications of how he would apply it, but 
he does say how he would approach the question of prescribed 
courses. Putting together what he says on p. 176 and on p. 302, 
what emerges is this We must respect the freedom and responsibility 
of students, and hence mustn’t try to mould them too much; but 
they are sinful and perverse, and hence we mustn’t let them choose 
for themselves (176): Our task is to remake them. But we are 
sinners, just as they are. Yet we can “ trust to superhuman sources 
of power to make strength out of our weakness ’’, and go ahead 
boldly in our task (302). 

Now any sensible person would agree that a student’s curriculum 
should depend partly on his own choices and interests, partly on 
requirements laid down by the authorities. But the reason why the 
authorities should take a hand is not that students are sinful (for 
the authorities are equally so, and if the authorities can count on 
divine guidance why shouldn’t the students ?). The reason is that 
students lack experience which the authorities possess. Sir Walter’s 
reflections seem to me irrelevant. And any suggestion that the man 
in authority can go ahead boldly, because God is backing him more 
than the student, would be both horrid and dangerous. 
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II. By A. H. Armstrong 
Professor of Greek, University of Liverpool 


In beginning an article of this kind, which is bound to confine 
itself, if it is not to be hopelessly superficial, to the place of the 
Christian religion in the universities of this country, it is as well 
to remind ourselves of its limitations. In considering religion, as 
in considering philosophy, we are inclined to be a little too insular. 
It would be good for us, and provide us with useful standards of 
comparison in considering our own local peculiarities, if we paid 
more attention to the position of religion in the universities of other 
countries; in India, for instance, where several great religious 
traditions meet, or in the United States, where the position is so 
very different and so very much more complicated than our own, 
or in Holland with its interesting and on the whole friendly relation- 
ships between denominational and religiously neutral universities. 


But it would be impossible to attempt a survey here, and 
neither I nor any other single individual would be competent to 
attempt it. All I shall try to do is to give an account of the state 
of affairs in this country, as I see it from the point of view of the 
religion which I believe and try to practice, that of the Catholic 
and Roman Church. 


The situation in English universities 


The general state of opinion about religion in the universities of 
this country seems to me to be much the same everywhere, both in 
the older universities which are still ceremonially Anglican and the 
religiously neutral provincial universities. There are local variations, 
but they are relatively small. (By speaking of the older universities 
as “‘ ceremonially Anglican’? I do not mean to underrate the real 
value and importance of the work of the Church of England in them, 
but only to indicate the kind of relationship that exists.) This state 
of opinion is certainly not one of hostility to the Christian religion. 
No one, even if he adheres to my own rather unpopular form of 
Christianity, will find his religion a hindrance to his career in 
any university. And university teachers on the whole, whatever 
their own convictions, treat the religion of their pupils with respect. 
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But there does seem to be a pretty general conviction among 
the majority of people in universities that the Christian religion is 
irrelevant, that it has nothing worth considering to contribute to 
any speculation or activity which they find important or interesting. 
And there would be widespread agreement that if any Christian body 
came once again to exercise an effective influence on any university 
as a whole the result would be a loss of academic freedom with no 
comparable gains of any kind to compensate for it. Christianity 
is in fact treated with admirable tolerance, but only as long as and 
because it is not thought to matter very much. 

There seems to be no immediate prospect of any change in this 
attitude which will seriously affect, one way or the other, the position 
of Christian individuals, groups or communities in our universities : 
though it is arguable that it is a transitional one which cannot be 
maintained indefinitely, and that, as Christianity shows no signs of 
disappearing from the universities and is in fact in some of its forms 
showing considerably increased vitality, the time may come when it 
will either have to be treated more positively or some attempt will 
have to be made to expel it forcibly. But at present Christians have 
every reason to accept things as they are and to be content to be 
judged and to exercise influence simply on their merits as individuals 
or groups without respect to their religious allegiance. 


The witness of individuals 


In these circumstances religion can only affect the university 
through its influence on the minds and lives of those individuals in 
the university who believe and practice it. Here any attempt at 
generalization would be almost certainly misleading and unfair to 
others, and I can only speak about my own religion and from my 
own experience. There are of course people with “ water-tight 
compartment ’’ minds who seem to make no attempt to relate their 
religion to their other activities: but I have found that if a Catholic 
in the university does try, as he should on his own presuppositions, 
to make his work part of his worship and service of God, however 
imperfectly, he will make sense of that work and gain for it standards, 
a direction and an impulse which he could not, so far as I can see, 
find elsewhere. He will gain, first and foremost, an incomparable 
deepening of his experience in the life of prayer, in so far as he 
responds to what is given him in that way, an insight into reality 
which will affect all his dealings with the persons and things which 
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he encounters; and he will also gain a secondary deepening and 
enlargement of experience through his contact with a vast and 
ancient tradition and his access to worlds of thought remote from 
that of the majority of his contemporaries; to get out of the thin, 
flat, narrow, rather cramping world of the university intellectual 
brings a very satisfying sense of liberation. Besides the continual 
deep-level sustenance which he will receive from the mysteries of 
his faith, the contact of that faith with his work will provide him 
with a number of sometimes very painful but extremely stimulating 
problems, and wrestling honestly with those of them which he has 
time and capacity to deal with will be very good for his mind. And 
his faith, if he understands it rightly, will provide him with very 
high and exacting standards of respect for truth and other peoples’ 
minds. I am by nature and (non-Catholic) upbringing an extremely 
intolerant and rather “ ideological ’’ sort of person ; and such degree 
of intellectual honesty, and power of sympathetic consideration of 
opinions opposed to my own, as I have managed to acquire, has 
come almost entirely from the teaching, and still more the example, 
of a number of Catholic priests (I have of course met plenty of a 
very different sort). It may be as well to say, in view of fairly 
frequent misunderstandings about the real situation, that I have 
never managed to provoke any Catholic ecclesiastical authority to 
attempt to interfere with my intellectual freedom, and that I have 
never been subjected to any sort of personal pressure to follow a 
“party line” in philosophy or theology, much less in historical 
studies or social and political questions. There are, of course, 
clearly defined limits of orthodoxy within which the believing Catholic 
will do his best to keep himself; but they look much wider from 
inside than from outside, especially to anyone who takes some part 
in the innumerable controversies and highly self-critical discussions 
of important points of theory or practice which continually go on 
among Catholics, By saying this I do not wish to suggest that I arn 
unduly complacent about the exercise of authority by the rulers of 
my own Church, from Rome downwards. They have many of the 
undesirable characteristics of a professional corporation of bureau- 
crats; they inflate their own authority; they are touchy, narrow, 
fussy and old-maidish. In moments of depression I sometimes feel 
that Satan has entered into the higher clergy in the form of an 
Irish curate’s maiden aunt. But the objurgations and adjurations 
of authority are not received in quite the same spirit in an ancient 
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traditional society and in a modern dictatorship: and all my 
experience goes to show that the common picture of the Church as 
a totalitarian intellectual despotism, in which the minds of all its 
members, except a few rebels and unorthodox people on the fringes, 
move perfectly aligned to the word of command from the Vatican, 
is wildly far from the truth. The real state of affairs is much untidier, 
much more complicated, and much more satisfactory. 


The witness of corporate groups 


The main influence of religion on the modern university must be, 
as I have said, through its effect on the minds of individuals. But 
Christians within the university do, and necessarily must, form 
themselves into groups or communities, and it will be worth saying 
something about the life and activities of these communities in the 
university. The ordinary religious society, S.C.M., Catholic Society, 
Church Society, Christian Union, etc., though it does good work, 
does not seem to me entirely satisfactory or adequate. It is inclined 
to lack depth and stability. It finds it, naturally, difficult to make 
adequate provision for corporate worship and and the life of prayer, 
or for the pastoral care of individuals : and consequently the activity 
of its members tends to consist rather too predominantly in talking 
or being talked to about religious problems, which is no doubt an 
important, but not the most important part of religious life in a 
university. The Catholics, who provide one of the largest, in effective 
membership, and most active religious groups in most English 
universities, are increasingly adopting the university chaplaincy as 
the best form of organization, and other denominations, or groups 
of denominations, might find the idea worth considering. A 
chaplaincy is a sort of university parish (in Holland and Germany 
a university chaplain has in fact the canonical status of a parish 
priest): there is a house near the university, with a chapel where 
Mass and other services can be celebrated and which is always 
open for private prayer, and with other rooms for meetings, formal 
and informal: and there is a chaplain who is always at the disposal 
of members of the university during term and who concerns himself 
with individuals as well as groups and with the casual and undevout 
as well as the pious and active. Chaplaincies of this type have 
existed at Oxford and Cambridge since Catholics were permitted 
to attend those universities, and exist now at London, Edinburgh, 
and an increasing number of provincial universities. The more 
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deeply-rooted religious community that results from the establish- 
ment of a chaplaincy should not, and in the universities which I 
know personally does not, become either a pressure-group or an 
instrument of religious segregation. Catholics will always, of course, 
regard the more thorough understanding and worthy practice of 
their religion as their most important occupation, will be prepared 
to bear witness to it when necessary, and will want to share it with 
as many others as possible because they believe it to be true and 
good. But they will also regard as an essential part of their religious 
vocation the carrying on of their ordinary secular activities in the 
university as well as possible, for no ulterior motive, but simply in 
order to glorify God by doing what they do as well as possible. 
And they are more and more coming to see that friendly intercourse 
and the greatest possible degree of co-operation with other religious 
groups is a duty of Christian charity. 

The way in which I think that Christians in the university should 
work to improve the standing and influence there of their religion 
should by now have become fairly clear. They should see the 
university as a community of communities in which religious groups 
are free to operate in a neutral atmosphere and can exercise an 
influence in proportion to the quality of their individual members: 
that influence they should try to strengthen by improving the quality 
of their individual and corporate religious life, in friendly co-opera- 
tion (which need not exclude some rivalry) with each other. If by 
these means religious influence increases, it will undoubtedly have 
some effect on the university as a corporate institution: it might 
for instance facilitate the establishment, or the reform and re- 
invigoration, of a Faculty of Theology (perhaps on the Birmingham 
model, which seems so admirably suited to the needs of a modern 
English university). But Christians should not be in a hurry to 
force issues or to see quick results: in particular, I think, they 
should be very cautious in their approach to any proposals to give 
the university a unified philosophy of life, even of a vaguely religious 
and morally edifying kind. As things are at present religious groups 
are likely to flourish best in an atmosphere of strict neutrality, even 
if it seems to the Christian a sterile atmosphere in more senses than 
one: provided, that is, that the neutrality remains genuine and not, 
as it can so easily become, a polite cloak for hostility to any sort of 
religious influence. 
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Ill. By Michael B. Foster 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford 


Culture, leisure and religion 


Dr. Josef Pieper has argued, in what seems to me a penetrating 
and profound study, that leisure is the basis of culture.* He does 
not mean by leisure what the word has come to mean in modern 
usage, but goes back to the meaning which it has in Aristotle. 
Leisure is opposed on the one hand to work. ‘“‘ Compared with the 
exclusive ideal of work as activity, leisure implies . . . an attitude 
of non-activity, of inward calm, of silence; it means not being 
* busy ’, but letting things happen.’ But it is not the same as rest 
or recreation, and is the very opposite of idleness. It is a “* mental 
and spiritual attitude—it is not simply the result of external factors, 
it is not the inevitable result of spare time, a holiday, a week-end, a 
vacation’. It is possible only when a man is at one with himself, 
and with the world. 

Leisure takes its origin in festal celebration, and that is essentially 
religious (secular celebrations we recognize as something artificial). 
** In all religions, the meaning of a feast has always been the same, 
the affirmation of man’s fundamental accord with the world; and 
its purpose is to express this accord and man’s participation in the 
world in a special manner. Feast days and holy-days are the inner 
source of leisure.” 

Leisure, so understood, is the basis of culture; as we may see in 
an historical example if we consider how Greek drama and literature 
sprang from the cults of Dionysus, Apollo and the Muses. It is the 
festal strain and the undercurrent of joy which makes leisure 
productive. 

The highest form of leisure (Aristotle and the medieval philosphers 
both thought), is the act of contemplation, in which the mind is no 
longer at work in ratiocination, but opens itself to receive. This 
shares the religious character of leisure in general and is itself based 
on worship; Dr. Pieper calls it “* contemplative celebration ”’. 


The threat of total work 
The special error of the modern world is that it tries to extend the 


* J. Pieper, Leisure the Basis of Culture. Faber and Faber, 1952. 
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conception of work tocomprehend the entire sphere of man’s activities. 
Cultural pursuits become “ intellectual work’’. But in doing so, 
they lose their originative power, and the error of “ total work ”’ 
involves the destruction of culture. ‘‘ Work” cannot produce culture. 
Leisure in a system of total work becomes merely a respite 
from work, and a means to further work.) 

Dr. Pieper’s study* seems to me highly relevant to the present 
situation of our universities. Our notion of a university has pre- 
supposed a balance of leisure (in Dr. Pieper’s sense) with work ; 
of the cultural with the technical ; of liberal education with vocational 
training. The liberal element in this mixture was supplied by a 
Christian-classical-humanist culture which is now disintegrating. Its 
decay is destroying the balance. We are witnessing the invasion of 
** total work ”’ in the universities. This is seen not only in the growth 
of the natural sciences, but in the fact that the arts previously called 
“liberal’’, e.g., history and philosophy, become increasingly 
technical, and that the humanities are in retreat before the social 
sciences. Correspondingly, university courses become increasingly 
vocational, and students increasingly expect of them not the “* know- 
ledge of a gentleman ’’ (Newman’s phrase, quoted by Pieper) but 
an equipment for earning their living; and this may be true of Arts 
as well as of Science, when an Arts degree is taken as means to a 
teaching, say, or administrative post. University life becomes more 
dominated by examinations, a tighter control is exercised over the 
student (for he is a recipient of public funds) and the university 
becomes more and more a “ laboratory’’, or place of work and 
training for work.t One must not overdraw this picture, of course. 
There is much still which resists this tendency, especially in our 
older universities. But would anyone deny that this is the tendency, 
and that the cultural tradition which resists it is growing weaker ? 

What are we to do about this? How are we to replenish our 
diminishing cultural fund? We can command the resources of 
work. But suppose that Dr. Pieper is right, and that work cannot 
create culture ? 


Lack of realism 
We tend (especially perhaps those of us who are beyond a certain 


* ] have taken the liberty of adding some glosses in my account of it, but I hope none 
that he would not accept. 

+ Philosophy itself in some dominant trends tends to be converted into a form of 
work, by the expulsion of the contemplative element. 
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age), to see our universities in the light of an ideal to which they 
are ceasing to correspond. This is the subject of one of the most 
telling passages in Sir Walter Moberly’s book.* He speaks of the 
** gulf between appearance and reality, between the ideals to which 
the university traditionally professes allegiance and for which it 
mostly still supposes itself to stand, and the springs of action by 
which it is really moved ”’. 

We tend either to blind ourselves to the extent of the discrepancy, 
or to deplore it. But we do not seriously intend to make the reality 
conform to the ideal. How could we, when it would mean reversing 
both the scientific development, which is extending scientific method 
into more and more fields of study, and the social development, 
which makes more and more university students rely upon their 
university course to provide them with a means of livelihood ? Thus 
we are weakened by a lack of realism. The Marxists are stronger 
here, since they both recognize this development and embrace it 
wholeheartedly. They do not shrink from the principle that the 


business of the university is to equip students to work for the 
community. 


Communist university methods 


But even Marxists recognise that a university cannot be based 
solely on work. It requires some common culture which will some- 
how integrate the specialisms, and provide the workers with a 
meaning for their work. They attempt to supply this requirement 
by the inculcation of a Marxist ideology. I quote from a recent 
account of‘the ‘* new order ”’ which was inaugurated in East German 
universities a year ago: 

“Since Ist September of last year all students have been 
compelled to take a basic course in sociology during the three 
to six years of their university career. . . . In the junior years 
one has to allow 8 to 10 hours a week for this, later somewhat 
less. Attendance is checked, and regular examinations test how 
far the material is assimilated. 

‘“* This course of basic study welds the students together into 
a closely knit community. They share a common stock of 
knowledge, ideas, points of view, stimuli and books. They 
learn an identical terminology, of which the currency extends 
to the various special sciences themselves. In this study the 


* The Crisis in the University, pp. 23-4. 
(7662) c 
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student of German is taught the scientific viewpoint, from which 
alone the history of German literature can be fruitfully under- 
stood; the historian learns the laws which the course of social 
evolution ‘must’ have followed; the biologist learns the 
possibilities and aims by which scientific research must be 
governed in order to achieve the total subjection of nature to 
man;... in this study every student comprehends how events 
were ‘ bound to’ come to the present situation, but also how 
the evolution is destined to proceed from now onwards and 
in consequence how each individual, adapting himself to the 
needs of the time, can exert a positive influence in furthering 
and hastening it.’’* 


The appeal of this system can be attractive for the student, both 
in substituting the motive of social function for that of personal 
advancement, and by giving his work an aim and purpose (he is a 
“fighter for progress ’’) which it may have seemed to lack before. 
But if Dr. Pieper is right in saying that culture depends upon 
worship, it will follow that such an attempt to supply a culture is 
a perversion. (It is indeed in some ways like an attempt to supply 
culture by work.) 

I should like to add, in order to forestall misunderstandings, that I 
think it would be a similar perversion if the attempt were made to 
supply the needs of an integrating factor by inculcating a Christian 
ideology. 

What, then, is the place of Christianity in the university ? 


Worship and the university 

The characteristic of the modern university (since the nineteenth 
century) is that it is secular. In universities founded in this period, 
the secular character is written into the constitution; the older 
universities did not go so far, but they shared in the general tendency. 
This meant that the university cut itself off from worship It adopted 
the assumption that its culture was independent of worship (that it 
was, in Tillich’s word, “‘ autonomous”). It disconnected itself 
from Sunday, in the confidence that it could subsist upon a week-day 
culture. It is this week-day culture which is now declining. If 
Dr. Pieper is right, what the university really needs is to be reconnected 
with Sunday—though this would not effect anything in itself, if 
€.g., it were a formality, or a move of educational policy. Just as 

* Translated from an article published in Unterwegs, Berlin, 1952. 
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the disconnexion from Sunday was important only as a symbol, 
indicating the severance from worship; so the reconnexion would 
be important only if it symbolized a return to worship. 

Dr. Pieper’s thought is Catholic, and his theology of leisure and 
culture shows rather an Hellenic than an Hebraic emphasis. This 
accounts in part for its value, for Protestantism has concentrated 
on a theology of work, and, I imagine, has neglected to take leisure 
seriously. But there are some more Protestant considerations also, 
which might have an especial relevance to the contemporary situation 
in universities. 

The Bible, unlike the Greeks, holds, first, that work and the 
pursuit of wisdom do not exclude one another; and secondly, that 
wisdom is imparted to men in the form rather of prophecy than of 
philosophy. 

Correspondingly we find in our universities at present, first, that 
work and training for work are prominent in them (as they would 
not have been in Greek philosophical schools or even in a medieval 
university); secondly, that the culture which is imparted in them 
along with techniques is largely historical. (When we consider that 
the Old Testament includes history under prophecy, the historical 
cast which distinguishes so much of modern studies*seems significant. 
Much modern literature, too, is a kind of secular prophecy.) 

In respect of these two elements, our universities conform already 
to a Biblical pattern, though a secularized one. What is lacking 
is that they are cut off from worship. Even for worship the cadre 
is still there. Sunday is waiting empty; or rather, not empty, but 
cut off from the university What is wanted is that these dry bones 
should live. 


* As R. G. Collingwood pointed out. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RESIGNING A 
PROFESSORSHIP 


By Barbara Wootton 


Nuffield Research Fellow, Bedford College ; lately Professor of 
Social Studies in the University of London 


One of the clauses in the terms of the appointment as Professor 
of Social Studies in the University of London which I have recently 
vacated requires that the Professor shall “do all in his power to 
promote by research and otherwise the advancement of his subject ”’. 
This formula is common form in London professorships, and 
something similar is in general use elsewhere. Yet, paradoxically, 
the most compelling reason for abandoning the post was the 
conviction, based on eight years’ experience, that, so far as research 
is concerned, what lies, or is likely to lie “in his powei”’ is in 


present circumstances so trivial that this clause can only be regarded 
as a piece of misplaced irony. I myself have indeed now been 
fortunate enough, thanks to the generosity of the Nuffield Founda- 


tion, to obtain a splendid opportunity for “‘ promoting the advance- 
ment of my subject”. The fact, however, that it has only been 
possible to achieve this by stepping out of the normal academic 
hierarchy seems to me to involve considerations of more than 
autobiographical interest. It is true that particular circumstances, 
some of them involving considerable controversy, have contributed 
to the timing of this metamorphosis; but, behind such ephemeral 
matters, one can discern certain tendencies affecting university 
policy and practice over an important field, which are not, I suggest, 
getting the attention that they need. That is the excuse for this 
article. 


Differences between departments 

Fundamentally all the problems that I have in mind spring from 
the fact that the single genus “ university department ”’ now covers 
an immensely wide diversity of species; and that the structure and 
traditions of academic institutions, which were designed to suit the 
earlier and more primitive of these varieties, have not always adapted 
themselves successfully to the needs of the more modern and 
the more complex. My own problems are undoubtedly first and 
foremost, though not, I think, quite exclusively, the concern of 
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social science* departments. For the social sciences suffer from so 
many peculiarities: they are ycung, their academic respectability is 
dubious, and they require specialized equipment, both human and 
inanimate. The natural sciences of course share this last peculiarity, 
having indeed a still more voracious appetite for laboratories, 
technicians, materials and other ancillary services. But they have 
the advantage of being longer established, and they also hold many 
more bargaining counters. Physics and chemistry, for instance, can 
kill, and medicine can demonstrably cure, and these are things that 
matter. 
Undoubtedly, too, there are great differences between one 
university and another. I have undertaken no properly designed 
inquiry such as would give a fair picture of the situation as a whole. 
Rather is this fragment of autobiography offered in the hope of 
stimulating the corroborative or contradictory testimony of others. 
But naturally the issues would not have been worth raising if there 
had not been some indications that my experience is not unique. 
From time to time I have discussed the topics of this article with 
(and they have also been spontaneously raised by) colleagues in 
London and in various Redbricks up and down the country. The 
typical comment is not “ How unfortunate you must be!” but 
“Yes, that is our trouble, too”. Of the situation in Oxford and 
Cambridge, I have no adequate knowledge: as usual, one suspects 
that it may be different. 


Administrative problems 


The first load of troubles that I have in mind is made up of 
administrative burdens. Everybody grumbles about administration : 
some people have, I think, more to grumble about than others. 
Actually, administrative duties fall into three groups. First, we 
have those which devolve on all professors, or at least on all heads 
of departments, irrespective of the size or nature of their departments. 
Substantially these are membership of Senate, Professorial Council, 
Academic Board, Faculty Board or equivalent bodies concerned with 
academic policy making. By definition these rain upon new and 
old-style subjects alike: they may not be congenial to everybody, 
but they can hardly by themselves be reckoned intolerably heavy. 

Next we have those administrative responsibilities which vary with 


* In the sense of departments concerned with the social sciences: I am not using 
this term, as is sometimes done, to mean training for social work. 
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the numerical size of a department. The larger the department, the 
greater the stream of small decisions—about syllabuses, courses and 
never-ending staff and student problems—that have to be made. 
All through the year, too, there is a continuous flow, varying in 
volume but never quite drying up, of such jobs as taking part in 
the appointment of new members of staff, writing testimonials and 
references for students and ex-students, and acting (as the conscien- 
tious professor usually does) as a specialized adjunct to the 
Appointments Board for students, former students and members of 
his own departmental staff who are looking for fresh opportunities. 
In a small department this sort of thing cannot take up very much 
time. In a large one it becomes very formidable. For the difference 
between a small and a large department, even in the same university 
or college, is now often very great. To illustrate: my own department 
in the session 1951-52 included 37 undergraduates reading for 
degrees, 65 reading for a Certificate in Social Studies, eight research 
students reading for higher degrees or taking special courses. (These 
figures relate only to full-time students for whom the department 
was itself responsible, and exclude part-time students as well as a 
considerable number of those from other departments taking courses 
in the Social Studies Department.) Corresponding figures for other 
departments vary from one with 87 undergraduates and 14 post- 
graduates down to one with three undergraduates and one post- 
graduate. Even greater variations, and certainly much higher 
maxima, may be found elsewhere. Clearly the business of strictly 
departmental administration must be quite 25 times as great in 
one department as in another. 

Variations in the size of staffs are not generally as great as the 
differences in student numbers. In my own college, the smallest 
departments boast a teaching staff of two: my own department in 
1951-52 had a teaching staff of six full-time and one half-time (with 
a little help from visiting lecturers and lecturers shared with other 
departments) together with four research workers or assistants 
(three working together as a field research unit) and two secretarial 
assistants—making 13 persons in all. In the extreme cases therefore 
a professor in this particular institution heads a department 
consisting of four students and a teaching staff of one beside himself: 
or one with 100 students and a staff of 12 (seven teaching and five 
others) beside himself. I make no comment as to which is nearer 
the “right ’’ figure, if indeed there be a right figure. I only wish 
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to draw attention to the obvious fact that the nature of the professor’s 
activities, and, in particular, his freedom to “‘ promote the advance- 
ment ”’ of his subject by his own researches must vary correspondingly. 
Indeed it would seem that a different kind of person is needed for 
the two jobs. 

The third type of administrative duty that falls upon a professor 
depends not so much upon the size, as upon the complexity, of the 
department over which he presides. Here the social science 
departments carry very heavy burdens. In some departments 
(speaking generally the smaller ones in the Arts Faculty) the 
students’ work is wholly academic, in the sense that it consists 
entirely of lectures, classes and reading within the university, and 
that no apparatus other than books and documents is required. 
In others, there is expensive laboratory equipment to be purchased 
and maintained, or expeditions, visits and practical experience to 
be arranged. In my own department, it is, for instance, necessary 
to fix five or six visits to various types of institution for parties of 
students every week during term, and to arrange for every student 
from two to five individual placements (chiefly in vacations) for 
periods of from two to twelve weeks with local authorities, or 
voluntary societies. Similarly, departmental research projects 
involve continual correspondence with a very large number of 
government departments, firms and trade unions. Quite a modest 
single undertaking required well over 2,000 personal interviews. 
These are obviously considerable organizing jobs, and ones which, 
incidentally, take little account of the university rhythm of term and 
vacation. 

Nor is this all. Of course every active academic must belong to 
his professional association and do his stint of conferences and 
meetings, if he is to keep up with developments in his subject. But 
to these activities must be added, in the case of both natural and 
social science departments, the frequent demands made by govern- 
ment departments, firms and other bodies for expert advice, or for 
co-operation on committees dealing with problems of common 
interest. One can be reasonably tough, perhaps; but regard for the 
public interest does not permit that such requests should continually 
be met with blind eyes and deaf ears. Besides, much of this traffic 
runs two ways. The social scientists, at least, are peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the world of affairs as the source of their basic raw 
material, and they must themselves take a considerable part in that 
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world if they are to get that material. To quote again the figures 
from my own department, a teaching staff which never numbered 
more than six full-time members included in the course of eight 
years, one County Councillor, two members of County Education 
Committees, two Justices of the Peace (both members, and one 
Chairman, of a Juvenile Court), one Royal Commission and two 
departmental Committee members, oné B.B.C. Governor, one 
member of the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, and one member 
of several Wage Councils and related committees of inquiry, as 
well as various standing committees attached to Government De- 
partments. Time-consuming activities indeed! And yet, without 
question, this kind of work is really necessary if we are even to 
keep abreast of our subjects, let alone advance them. Anyone 
who might be inclined to dismiss such activities as ‘* extraneous ” 
could easily be convicted of error many times over by explicit 
quotations from the departmental teaching. 


Administrative “ inversion ”’ 


On the face of it, where some departments are large and complicated, 
and others small and simple, the obvious solution is to staff the 
former more generously, and perhaps even to pay their heads larger 
salaries. To some extent both these things are done; neither, for 
a specific reason to be mentioned, meets the case. No doubt, on 
the one hand, there does emerge from the cut and thrust of academic 
bargaining a rough and ready correspondence (how rough? how 
ready ?) between the size and complexity of a department and the 
numbers of its staff; though the newer disciplines may suffer from 
the disadvantage of having a poorer establishment to bargain from. 
And, on the other hand, the sum allocated by the U.G.C. for 
“* professorial spread ’’ makes it possible for any university which 
wishes to do so, to give some compensation for heavier respon- 
sibilities ; though how far this actually happens, no one can say, 
since only the minimum professorial salaries prescribed by the 
U.G.C. are made public, all advances above that figure being 
subject to the characteristic taboo of our society which forbids the 
disclosure of personal incomes (especially at the higher levels). 
Certainly, with the money available, the differentials must be much 
smaller than the differences in departmental responsibilities, even if 
no further discrimination is made on such grounds as seniority or 
personal responsibility. But when all is said, the mercenary aspect 
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of the matter is not the important one. Money is not time, nor 
even (above a certain level) freedom of mind. 

The real problem of running the department that is both large 
and complicated springs from a peculiarity in the structure of 
universities which may be described as “‘ administrative inversion ”’. 
The essence of this is that in the academic world a hierarchy does 
not mean, in the same sense as elsewhere, a chain of command: 
it is a hierarchy of status rather than of authority, the position of 
the departmental head being that of primus inter pares. A typical 
academic staff will consist of one or more professors, readers, 
lecturers, assistant lecturers, not a Head, Deputy-Head, Assistant 
Deputy-Head and so on. Again, of course, the picture varies greatly 
from one university or school to another; and the variations are 
particularly difficult to describe since they are naturally much 
influenced by the subtleties of personal relationship. I think, 
however, that it will be generally recognized that there is a real 
difference between the academic pattern and that prevailing in, say, 
a Civil Service Department—a difference which, in its small way, 
is somewhat analogous to that between a federal and a unitary state. 
Like the states under a federal constitution, the members of an 
academic staff have each their allotted sphere of activity without 
being subject to any direct step-by-step delegation of authority from 
the top. 

Socially, this picture has its attractions: and it is, moreover, 
ancient, honourable and well adapted to the conditions from which 
it has sprung. Indeed, it is still appropriate to the small department 
in subjects for which most of the teaching material is to be found 
in libraries or in the teachers’ heads. But in the larger modern-style 
department, it militates against a proper devolution. Executive jobs 
and matters of detail tend to accumulate at the top instead of flowing 
smoothly downwards through a recognized channel: hence my 
suggestion of the name “ administrative inversion”’. A university 
lecturer of my acquaintance seized the point admirably when he 
once remarked that the ideal rank to aim at in the academic 
hierarchy was that of reader, since “* you get nearly as much money 
as a professor and none of the chores’’. Certainly the upshot is 
that the professor who presides over the modern-style department 
in, say, the social sciences attends meetings, conducts interviews, 
answers the telephone, dictates correspondence (or even writes it in 
longhand), and generally behaves like a higher Civil Servant without 
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a departmental structure to support him—or sometimes I think like 
a lower Civil Servant. Hardly ever is he able to do the same thing 
for an hour at a time. As for the research, which is to advance 
his subject, that must yield every time to the imperious demands of 
a desk diary. At best there is time only to grumble. 


The moral 


What is the answer? As long as this pattern persists, the 
difficulties cannot be solved merely by an increase in the size of 
departmental staffs. In fact an enlargement of staff without a 
proper system of devolution may actually aggravate the problem. 
And as long as this pattern persists, the optimum—or at least the 
manageable—size of an academic department will remain extremely 
small—ludicrously so in comparison with the scale of enterprises 
which in other worlds would comfortably be directed by a single 
head. 


Perhaps in course of time things will work themselves out by the 
gradual approximation of academic departments to a more usual 
administrative pattern, with a clear chain of authority and delegation 
of duties. If so, something that is widely valued will be lost in the 
process, and the disturbance of so comfortable a tradition will be 
bound to provoke much resentment. Perhaps, however, that price 
has to be paid. Alternatively, it may be that we need a much clearer 
distinction between two quite different kinds of professor, those 
who are mainly administrators and those upon whose time research 
has the first, and not the residuary, claim. On the whole subject 
of research professorships more is said below. Other possible 
solutions would be to create frankly administrative posts at the 
readership level; or to breed a race of personal assistants, upon 
whom the chores would properly be devolved. In recent years, 
something has been done to provide professors with more secretarial 
assistance, and that may be a first step in this direction. Such 
provision is, however, still patchy and unequal: there are professors 
with personal secretaries, professors with a claim on a secretarial 
pool, and professors with no secretarial help at all: and what is 
worse, it seems to be more a matter of luck than design if these 
variations correspond to actual needs. The principle of the equality 
of all professors and all departments makes a rational distribution 
hard to achieve, for the notion that “ all animals are equal but some 
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animals are more equal than others ’’ is perhaps less easily appre- 
hended in academic circles than in George Orwell’s fable. And in 
any case the status (and pay !) of professorial secretaries is not such 
that the main burdens can be devolved upon them. 

Perhaps the true moral is that it is time to think out afresh more 
than one aspect of university administration. The traditional 
picture in every university or academic school is one of a central 
administrative staff not linked to any particular department, but 
serving the common needs of all. Today this is complicated by 
the growing weight of purely departmental administration ; and new 
problems arise concerning both total needs and the right relationship 
of the central and the departmental. It would indeed be lamentable 
if the attempt to meet the growing needs of departments merely 
resulted in a wasteful multiplication of administrative costs. Yet 
that could easily happen. Certainly the hand-to-mouth expedient 
of assigning a secretary or two to the busiest departments may 
itself prove quite uneconomical, if academic heads are too busy, 
or too preoccupied or (as is likely) devoid of the necessary qualifica- 
tions to make a success of office management. 

University traditions—and some universities—are old. University 
administration is new, and rapidly growing. This growth is 
spontaneous, local and subject to little control; and there is no 
Organization and Methods Department at the service of universities. 
Nor can it be argued that the Estimates Committee or the Public 
Accounts Committee (in spite of the growing interest shown by 
both in academic expenditure) or even the U.G.C. itself is a 
substitute for such a department. If there is waste, it is detailed 
waste, observable only by those who can acquaint themselves with 
the day-to-day working of particular institutions. If a new pattern 
is needed, that too can only be designed by those who have such 
detailed knowledge. Yet it is just on such matters as these that 
the outside expert, once he has acquainted himself with the relevant 
concrete detail, can often devise improvements that escape the 
attention of those who are absorbed in doing a job. The Civil 
Service has its Organization and Methods Department, and pro- 
gressive firms and corporations are more and more disposed to 
use the services of specialists in management. Meanwhile, by and 
large the universities muddle through; and senior academic staffs, 
earning senior academic salaries, continue to discharge junior 
administrative duties. 
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The relation of teaching and research 

My second group of troubles has to do with teaching and research, 
and more particularly with the relation between the two. Here 
two sacred principles command traditional reverence: the first is 
the students’ right of access to senior as well as junior staffs: the 
professor must not be too lazy (still less too grand !) to know his 
students personally. The second is the indissoluble nature of the 
union between teaching and research. 

The first of these principles often, I fear, gets inadequate respect 
in practice. Failure to realise the high hopes which it inspires is 
indeed, in my experience, the commonest cause of disappointment 
voiced by the departing graduate as he looks back on his student . 
career. ‘“‘ The lectures and the classes were interesting, of course, 
but it wasn’t what I thought a University would be.’ ‘“ The staff 
seem to do such interesting things, but we never get to know them 
really.” “‘ We hardly ever spoke to the professor personally.”” And 
even occasionally from post-graduates: “‘ You get very little help 
really’. Again, of course, there are enormous variations between 
one place or one department and another. Personal idiosyncrasies, 
local traditions and, in London and the bigger provincial cities, the 
wide geographical scatter of the places where people live all contribute 
to these. But the one inescapable fact remains that if these obliga- 
tions are to be taken seriously, the optimum scale of departments 
must be very small—much smaller indeed than it often is now. 
There are clear choices here, and it is no use pretending that we 
can eat our cake and have it. It is possible for one person, provided 
that he is free of administrative chores, to be, in more than a formal 
sense, the friend and teacher of, say, a dozen students, and also 
himself to engage in creative research. But anyone who is coping 
with the administrative burdens already described, and trying 
simultaneously to fill this role for a hundred or even two hundred 
students, can only put on a most perfunctory performance; and he 
must certainly say goodbye to any original work. 

Yet there are strong arguments for large departments. Students 
are stimulated by one another as well as by their teachers: classes 
can be too small as well as too large: the academic door ought to 
be wide open to talent. I should myself greatly deprecate a policy 
of cutting down ; but changes in size demand changes in organization 
and in expectations, and these have not yet taken place. 

Some of these necessary changes might be facilitated if we could 
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pluck up courage to reconsider, or at least to reinterpret in terms 
appropriate to the modern world, the second of our sacred principles 
—the doctrine that teaching and research are siamese twins only to 
be separated by an operation which is extremely dangerous, and 
involves equal risk to both members of the pair. 


The effect of present doctrine upon teaching 


Actually, the effect of each twin upon the other needs to be 
considered separately. The theory that you cannot be a good 
teacher unless you are also engaged in research of your own is 
widely held. Whether we have evidence enough to prove it either 
true or false I do not know: I can certainly think of effective and 
even stimulating teachers who cannot be said to have significantly 
advanced the frontiers of knowledge. This is surely a matter which 
could usefully be put to experimental test; though, even if it were 
established that good teaching and the pursuit of research tend to 
march together, this result would still be inconclusive. It might, 
for instance, be due more to the fact that the livelier minds like to 
undertake work of their own, than to the actual effect of this work 
itself upon their teaching. Moreover, whatever the theoretical 
considerations, it has to be remembered that in practice, with the 
limited resources available, most of us have to teach that which 
syllabuses require should be taught; and few and fortunate are 
those whose teaching programme is linked at many points with the 
topics of their research. All in all, with so little evidence to draw 
upon, should we not suspend judgement and press for more concrete 
investigation ? 


The effect upon research 


On the other side of the picture there is more to be said. Like 
so many things in academic life, the theory that you are unlikely 
to do good research unless you are also teaching stems directly 
from the traditional type of department. Only an extremely 
introverted temperament could stand burrowing alone day after 
day in libraries with no one to talk to. Most of us need the 
stimulation of other minds, and without this we become idle, or 
queer or both. In the modern-style subjects, however, research 
is a far less isolated affair. The natural scientists work in 
laboratories, which are, as a rule, densely populated by people of 
broadly similar interests. In the social sciences many of the most 
valuable types of inquiry are necessarily collective projects: they 
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must be planned and executed by a team, processes in which there 
is certainly no dearth of mutual stimulation. Further, field work 
of one kind or another plays an ever larger part in social investiga- 
tions; and field work means interviews, discussions or co-operation 
in other people’s activities. Indeed, many a field worker finds 
himself exhausted by excess, rather than famished for lack, of human 
contacts. 

Admittedly, while such contacts obviate the dangers of isolation, 
it cannot be said that they necessarily provide the research worker 
with a rich source of informed and constructive criticism, or of 
brilliant and suggestive new ideas. But if we are honest, how far 
(and how long ?) is this true of university teaching? Most of this 
teaching, as already mentioned, is unlikely to be very closely related 
to the teacher’s own researches. University students consist of under- 
graduates, and of graduates reading for higher degrees. An under- 
graduate’s mind, however good its intellectual quality, is necessarily 
immature and not very well-informed. Teaching at this level gives 
great opportunity for the development of didactic skill, and can give 
immense delight to those whose human interests and sympathies 
are unconfined by the boundaries of age; but I doubt if we can 
honestly put it high as an effective stimulus to the advancement of 
learning, especially for the experienced teacher who is bound to 
have covered the same ground a good many times. Furthermore, 
those who make a life career in the academic world may easily 
engage in undergraduate teaching for as much as 40 years. At 
the end of such a period only those, surely, who are blessed with 
exceptional gifts can hope to be still untouched by staleness. Post- 
graduate students on the other hand have, or should have, very 
definite interests of their own. Collectively, they may be a 
considerable source of stimulation. Individually, however, their 
interests are likely to be as diverse as they are definite. Supervision 
of their work means, as a rule, a continual switch of attention from 
one problem to another, rather than concentration of attack upon 
a particular question. 

It is, therefore, not surprising, but certainly significant, that 
outside the universities a growing body of research is carried on in 
both the natural and the social sciences by people who are not also 
regularly teachers. That is true of the Scientific Civil Service, of 
the government Social Survey, of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, of the B.B.C.’s Audience Research department, 
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and of similar research organizations sponsored by private agencies, 
as well as of the many and varied researches undertaken in industry. 
The activities of these bodies are far removed from, say, literary 
criticism or the study of ancient manuscripts. Perhaps for that 
very reason those who engage in them show no sign of languishing 
for want of human intercourse or of pupils to instruct in what they 
are doing. 


Full-time research posts in the universities 


So also in the more vigorous academic schools of social science 
some similar posts can now be found, carrying such titles as 
** research assistant ’’ or “‘ research worker ”’, and demanding little 
or no regular teaching. These posts are, however, nearly always 
temporary, so that a full academic career in social research is 
extremely hard to compass. Often, too, great pressure is exerted 
to append a full teaching programme to these jobs, and generally 
to transform them into orthodox university lectureships. Such 
pressure may come from representatives of the older disciplines 
who dislike new-fangled creatures that are not fish, flesh, fowl or 
good red herring, and who believe that all academic activity should 
conform to a single, traditional pattern. It can be reinforced, too, 
by the lecturing staffs of social science departments themselves who 
fear (I think experience proves mistakenly) that the research worker 
who is free of teaching and administration will quickly build himself 
a reputation that ensures his promotion over colleagues whose 
published work has to be squeezed out of the intervals left by 
orthodox academic duties. Nevertheless, this pressure is, I think, 
misguided. Social research workers, particularly those engaged in 
co-operative team work, have a contribution to make to academic 
life in their own right. Nor is it so certain that all of them could 
be successful teachers. There is, as St. Paul remarked nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, a diversity of gifts. 

Besides, even if we were to accept the view that, for many, 
teaching and research mutually enrich each other, it would not 
follow that both must be carried on together throughout a whole 
lifetime. The two functions could be successively, not simul- 
taneously, related. If no way can be found of relieving the professor 
in a modern-style department of his administrative and routine 
teaching burdens, might not opportunities be created for hin to 
proceed in due course to a full-time research post? Generally 
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speaking, at present, at least, in the social sciences, he has to wait 
for such an opportunity until he has retired: but by then he is likely 
to have passed the peak of his mental energy, and moreover he is 
uprooted from his academic home and daily contacts. Alternatively, 
if he is lucky, he may get an odd sabbatical year or period of absence 
in which to pursue a particular topic; but a year is too short a time 
for any major project, and, with the prospect of an early return, his 
mind may never really be emptied of departmental problems. 


A special problem for the social sciences 


In the social sciences, again, and perhaps in these more than 
in other disciplines, maturity counts for much. Personal contacts 
in the world of affairs, such as can be gathered only over a number 
of years, help to smooth the way for nearly every investigation in 
which the social scientist may be interested. Doors open, records 
become accessible, interviews are arranged, if you can make 
personal approaches to the appropriate people; and so material 
becomes available. More important still, the social scientist who 
has himself taken a considerable part in the world of affairs will 
have accumulated a body of experience that just cannot be got 
in any other way. This experience is not to be found in the books 
or periodicals: it is on its way there, and he should be the means 
of expediting its progress. But to extract its full value what is 
needed is a period of reflection in maturity. 

Perversely, however, the conventional academic pattern is much 
more favourable to full-time research at the beginning than at the 
end of a university career. The young graduate, who really does 
need, and in the bottom of his heart often wishes, to be thrown out 
into the world, spends two years or so working full-time for his 
Ph.D. This is maybe good training for him; but in the social 
sciences, at any rate, the whole library of Ph.D. theses builds a 
very large mountain, while the mouse of really valuable additions 
to knowledge to which this gives birth, though not perhaps ridiculous, 
is pathetically small. And, ironically, much of the training will 
be wasted; since by the time its owner is sufficiently mature to 
be able to turn it to good account, he is only too likely to have 
succumbed to the pressures that I have described. 

But at the other end of life, opportunities are negligible. 
Universities, true to their faith in the indissoluble union of teaching 
and research, dislike Research Professorships. I could find none 
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for which I could myself submit an application. And in this country 
there is no Princeton Institute for Advanced Study, and, for a 
woman, no Fellowship of All Souls. What we seem to forget is 
that, where time is short, teaching and administration will always 
tend to win priority over research. Research can be put off till 
tomorrow; lectures, letters, appointments, cannot. In the smaller 
and less complex academic departments, Research Chairs specifically 
so described may be neither necessary nor desirable: yet it can still 
be true that in the social sciences the advance of knowledge—of 
knowledge, that is, about the things that matter to human welfare— 
waits upon their establishment. 

Perhaps we are afraid that the professor who is freed from the 
external discipline of a daily schedule will degenerate into slothful- 
ness. The risk is not imaginary. But experience of the one solitary 
Research Chair that adorns the University of London Calendar 
should encourage faint hearts. It is as Stevenson Research Professor 
of International History that Dr. Arnold Toynbee has produced his 
Study of History. 


Thus was reached the paradox that to resign a post appeared to 


be the only effective way of fulfilling one of the most important 
conditions of its tenure. But the reaction of shock, surprise, 
puzzlement, which this decision provoked was, I confess, unexpected. 
To abandon a professorship (even without pecuniary loss) save on 
the grounds of old age or incapacity provided for in the terms of 
appointment is, it seems, to proclaim oneself a deviant from the 
prevailing pattern of academic culture in a degree which I, for one, 
had not appreciated. This attitude is not, I think, without signifi- 
cance, and sociologists perhaps have a name for what it implies. 
In my own case, an incidental effect has been to renew respect for 
Bruce Truscot’s wisdom in choosing anonymity. But how does one 
resign anonymously ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
ON THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By W. A. Claydon 
Headmaster of Maidstone Grammar School 


The universities, not the schools or the Ministry, are in effective 
control of the grammar school curriculum. Matriculation and 
faculty requirements determine its content long before the sixth 
form is reached. First, because the post-war extension of oppor- 
tunity has made a university career a possibility no longer confined 
to a top stream and to clever boys, who could take in their stride, 
with a minimum of teaching, requirements not catered for in the 
curriculum. Others of less ability could not get into a university 
at all unless their parents could afford it, and the few who could 
afford it could afford to pay for private coaching. To-day, a boy 
no longer needs to be privileged or outstanding to have the chance 
of a university career, but those of average ability cannot take 
entrance requirements in their stride. Secondly, despite this, the 
requirements are in general higher and more rigid than before the 
General Certificate led to their revision. Thirdly, they are no longer 
predominantly those of one local university. Boys look further 
afield ; more and more seek admission as commoners at Oxford 
or Cambridge ; almost all apply for places at more than one 
university. Entrance requirements vary ; schools must now 
provide for the sum of the variations likely to be encountered. 

But if for these reasons they have become the dominant influence 
over the school curriculum, the universities are unwittingly exercising 
a degree of control without responsibility for its effects which, if 
they knew what they were doing, they would surely wish to share 
with the schools. The great majority of teachers in grammar 
schools are their own graduates, sharing their fundamental aims 
but with a knowledge of boys and of what can and cannot be done 
in school which could be of great help in shaping effective require- 
ments. No body of men set a higher value on academic freedom. 
But schools and universities are interdependent; if the freedom of 
the one impairs the freedom of the other, each will eventually suffer. 
The schools believe that the degree of control exercised over the 
curriculum is already stultifying the universities’ own aim. Com- 
plaints about the quality of their entrants and their background 
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of general education must make the universities also doubt whether 
their entrance requirements are achieving their intention. Because 
they are shortly due for review, it is most important for schools 
and universities to arrive speedily at mutual understanding and 
agreement. But despite their interdependence there is, alas, still 
no normal, regular procedure even for bringing them together. 


The intentions of the General Certificate 


The new General Certificate of Education was meant to provide 
a challenge and an opportunity ; to be successful it required just 
such a meeting of minds. The Report of the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council expressed the view that the schools alone were 
in a position to decide what was best for their pupils and needed 
the utmost freedom to give effect to their judgments. The Report 
hoped that the schools would defer as long as possible the entry of 
their pupils for external examinations, which should serve and not 
dictate school courses, that they would suitably limit the subjects 
offered, and that they would regard it as essential that their courses 
were sufficiently wider than the subjects they were offering for 
external examination.* The Ministry of Education, in endorsing 
these recommendations, imposed an age-limit and reminded the 
schools that ideas would need to be thought out afresh and changes 
needed. To the universities the Ministry merely said that the 
schools’ problem would be eased if entrance requirements were 
simpler and more uniform, and hoped that a substantial advance 
would be made in this direction. The schools made similar repre- 
sentations ; they saw that on this hope all other hopes depended. 
The outcome proved them ill-founded. 


The decisions of the universities and their outcome 

Everyone knows the minimum entrance requirements on which 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors reached agreement. In order, 
as its Chairman stated, “to satisfy themselves not only that their 
students are fitted to pursue their special interests but also that 
they have received and profited by a broad general education”, 
it was laid down that “‘ (i) acandidate must pass in English Language 
and in either four or five other subjects ; (ii) the subjects must 
include (a) a language other than English and (5) either mathematics 
or an approved Science ; (iii) at least two of the subjects must be 


* S.S.E.C. Report: Paras. 18, 30 and 33. 
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passed at the advanced level ; (iv) candidates who offer only four 
subjects in addition to English Language must pass at one and the 
same sitting in two subjects at the advanced level and in one other 
subject not related to the subjects offered at the advanced level ’’. 
Apart from the fundamental issue—whether this is the right concep- 
tion of a “ broad general education ” and the best way to encourage 
and test it—this general statement gives a quite misleading picture 
of what the schools are faced with. First, it is a statement of 
minimum requirements, not merely (and understandably) because 
higher standards than bare passes may be necessary to secure 
admission, but because faculty requirements, varying from university 
to university, may add to the number of subjects to be passed at 
advanced, as well as at ordinary level. Secondly, the minimum 
requirements need interpretation. Take, for instance, the conditions 
under which five subjects will be accepted—which are “ related,” 
and which not? Mathematics is related to Physics and Chemistry ; 
boys who offer these three subjects, probably all at advanced level, 
must therefore offer a fourth subject at the same sitting—-a subject 
already passed once will do, provided it is “unrelated”! But 
Biology, according to London, is not related to Physics and 
Chemistry ; boys who passed in English Language and French in 
the Fifths can matriculate under this clause by simply offering 
these three science subjects at the same sitting. Not only is the 
logic unsatisfying ; it cannot be assumed that London’s ruling will 
be that of Bristol or Leeds or Durham. Thirdly, Oxford and 
Cambridge did not honour the Vice-Chancellors’ agreement. Their 
requirements differ from those of all other universities ; they also 
differ from one another. Oxford requires a second foreign language 
in addition to Latin ; Cambridge is content with Latin alone. 
(Do the older universities realize the problems of organization 
caused merely by their insistence on Latin, now that their com- 
moners may be drawn from almost any school in the country ?) 
A third foreign language will not count at all towards exemption 
from Responsions, but is accepted by Cambridge. Yet a pass in 
Responsions itself exempts from the Previous, and vice versa ! 
And before 1951 any Higher Certificate, whatever its subjects, 
together with a “ credit ’’ in Latin, satisfied Oxford and Cambridge 
alike ; a Higher Certificate plus a School Certificate, whatever the 
combination of subjects, as well as the more usual five “ credits ”’, 
including English, another language and Mathematics, exempted 
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from matriculation in, I think, all other universities. The loss of 
this admirable flexibility and relative uniformity is deplorable. 


The dilemma of the schools 


Examples could be multiplied, but they make dull reading, and 
unfortunately the comparative study of entrance requirements is 
only obligatory for headmasters, not for those who frame them. 
To its authors each requirement of each university may seem reason- 
able enough, but it is no one’s business to consider the cumulative 
effect on the schools. For most grammar-school entrants to-day 
the possibility of a university career cannot be ruled out. At what 
stage is it imagined a headmaster knows which of them will 
definitely proceed to universities, and which university, and which 
faculty they will enter? It often takes five years of patient 
indoctrination to persuade parents to give their boy the 
opportunity at all. To allow time for this task and for each 
boy’s true abilities to reveal themselves, the curriculum has to be 
planned in terms of the permutations and combinations of the 
entrance and faculty requirements of several universities. 
Headmasters are faced, too, with standards which are likely to rise 
because they will be no longer statistically controllable, if (as is 
hoped) boys only sit for subjects they are likely to pass, and whole 
classes are no longer entered. Even though the age-limit hence- 
forward admits of exceptions, these factors, together with inescapable 
limitations of time and staffing, increasingly impose an intolerable 
dilemma at the sixth Form stage. To be sure of meeting entrance 
requirements, a headmaster will have to make inroads on the time 
hitherto available for general education in the widest sense. What 
has become of the hope of giving the schools greater freedom to 
decide what is best for their boys, and of limiting and deferring 
their preoccupation with external examinations ? The universities’ 
well-meant concern for “‘ a broad general education ”’ has produced 
precisely the opposite effect. 


A way out 

When everyone’s good intentions pave the way to a situation 
which no one wanted, all that is blameworthy is to let the same 
muddle occur again through failure to examine and remedy its 
causes. 1| believe that they can, for practical purposes, be reduced 
to two. First, the Ministry, the schools and the universities all 
attached the utmost importance to a broad, general education and 
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wanted to safeguard it, but were thinking of it at different levels 
and in different terms. Secondly, the Ministry, the schools and the 
universities did not get together to discuss a question of common 
concern on which it was vital to try and reach an agreed policy 
resulting in common action. 

If schools and universities can agree on the qualities of mind and 
character they would like to see in the average university entrant, 
this may be the best approach to agreement on the general education 
most likely to foster them. All need, of course, ability, powers of 
application and a basis of mastered knowledge sufficient to enable 
them to pursue with hope of success their chosen course of study. 
But attitudes of mind, though harder to assess than ability and 

- information, will more effectively determine which students (amongst 
those whose attainments are not widely dissimilar) will profit most 
from all that a university has to give them. Some capacity for 
independent work and judgment, an intellectual curiosity not 
confined to covering syllabuses, some spirit of adventure and 
enterprise (doubtless unacademic), some signs of fitness for responsi- 
bility, some sense of obligation to the community and a desire to 
serve it—these, assuredly, are among the qualities the universities 
hope to find. Certainly their development, and not merely the 
imparting of examinable knowledge, has always been the aim of the 
sixth form tradition at its best. 


The task of the sixth form 


Nothing, indeed, is more exciting and rewarding than to see 
them emerging at the sixth form stage in boys with no special 
advantages. For most boys their “‘ advanced” subjects are their 
first taste of what to them is “ deep ” knowledge. They were chosen 
by themselves ; they are recognizably adult ; they stretch them to 
the full, and can and often do transform a boy’s whole intellectual 
attitude. Given the right teachers and a school with the right 
values, their special subjects can and should open fresh windows 
yielding wider views ; they can and should be a vital part of 
“‘ general education”’, not its antithesis. The intellectual curiosity 
of the sixth former does not differ in kind from that of the true 
scholar. With judicious encouragement the average sixth form 
boy can and will produce an extensive and well-documented piece 
of work, often unconnected with his specialism, which, taking into 
account his limited knowledge, represents genuine “ research’’. But 
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he must have time—time which he feels he can legitimately spare 
from ‘ working for examinations”? which, not unnaturally or 
unworthily, he regards as his first concern. He must have time 
for the pursuit of interests which may produce no returns in 
** marks ’—for wide reading, for active participation in music or 
drama, for undertaking responsibilities as a prefect, as a N.C.O. or 
the officer of a school society. He should have time for some study 
of literature and of a foreign language for its own sake, as well as 
for wisely-planned general lectures which can be so effective in 
arousing awareness (of course at first superficial) of fields untouched 
by his special studies. 


The safeguards of a general education 


Somehow the best grammar schools contrive to provide these 
opportunities for self-development ; it is not accidental that such 
schools are also as a rule the better academically. Their task has 
been immensely helped wherever the recommendation of the 
Working Party on University Awards has been adopted—that all 
who are offered places at universities should normally receive 
grants sufficient to enable them to be accepted. To be free from 
undue pressure and anxiety and preoccupation with the need to 
win a competitive award is even more fundamental than free time 
for the development of the qualities and attitudes of mind which 
schools and universities wish to encourage. Their influence must be 
used to hasten the day when this does not depend on the whim of 
a local authority. But the other factor—the need of time (a third 
of the weekly periods in the sixth form, at very least, should be 
freed from the influence of examinations) is within the universities’ 
direct control. Both schools and universities agree on the need of 
ability and knowledge adequate and appropriate for the proposed 
course of study at the university. This can only be tested by papers 
at the Advanced level of the General Certificate, and to insist on 
two passes at this level brings the new entrance requirements 
into line with reality. If to schools it seems a pity that faculty 
requirements normally make three such passes essential for boys on 
the Science side, it is only because this means that at least two-thirds 
of their time must be devoted to specialization. 


An outworn conception of ‘‘ matriculation ” 


Where schools are at cross-purposes with the universities is over 
the “ broad, general education ” both wish to safeguard—over the 
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level and the terms in which this is conceived. To the schools it 
seems that the universities are clinging to an outworn conception of 
** matriculation ’ and its functions. Originally designed to ensure 
that at least five or six subjects, including English, Mathematics and 
at least one foreign language, had been studied up to a standard 
which clever boys could reach at 14, and most boys by 16 or 17, 
it ensured a “ broad general education,” but only in terms of the 
number and range of subjects up to the fifth form level. It estab- 
lished the pattern of the curriculum when secondary education was 
in its infancy so effectively that there is not the least fear that any 
grammar school will fail to provide for four or five years’ study of 
the subjects the universities then (as now) regarded as basic, and 
not the least need (the schools and Ministry think) for the universities 
to concern themselves any longer with the range and standard of 
studies pursued below the sixth form. The “broad, general 
education ’’ required for matriculation was not, and was never 
intended to be, a pattern for general education at the sixth Form 
level. It may have seemed incomprehensible to the rest of Europe 
that our universities should be content with standards of general 
education usually reached two or three years before admission, but 


it spared boys in the sixth form an English equivalent of the Bacca- 
Jauréat, and exclusive preoccupation with examination requirements 
at that vital stage in their development. 


Some final suggestions 


What is needed to-day is a conception of “ general education ” 
appropriate to the sixth form. If this is thought of as including 
whatever fosters and encourages those interests and attitudes and 
qualities of mind and personality which universities and schools 
would wish to see in young men of 18, it will determine the nature 
of university entrance requirements. Negatively, they must allow 
time and freedom for self-development. I believe the universities 
could safely content themselves with two advanced level passes (which 
in fact are alone taken into account in selection), and cease to concern 
themselves with general education up to the fifth form level. 
Alternatively, the requirement of five passes, two at advanced level, 
without insistence on compulsory subjects apart from minimum and 
(dare one hope) uniform faculty requirements, would give far 
greater freedom and flexibility than at present. This proposal, or 
the alternative of general papers, was in fact made by the teaching 
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profession. Well-designed general papers, differing perhaps for 
Science and Arts sides and including if need be a test of comprehen- 
sion in English and unseens in foreign languages, might indeed help 
to supplement reports and interviews, and even, at first, usefully 
influence the practice of schools in which this conception of general 
education is unfamiliar. But these are matters of detail ; agree- 
ment on aims is essential, and to reach this those concerned must 
first get together 

What is needed is an influential Working Party representing 
schools and universities to consider the function of entrance 
requirements and their proper influence on the school curriculum, 
and to make recommendations for their revision If there emerged 
from it a joint Standing Committee to consider all issues of concern 
to schools and universities alike, its work might be of permanent 
value. The suggestion of such a Working Party would come most 
graciously from the universities; it would be warmly welcomed by 
the grammar schools, and might be an event of outstanding 
importance for the future. It is unthinkable that those responsible, 
between them for the welfare of higher education should not meet 
and settle such an issue without outside intervention. Such a 


Working Party would not encroach on academic freedom, and 
above all would help to establish the sense of interdependence and 
of common purpose which is not lacking, but is at present without 
means of effective expression in deliberation and action. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By W. H. Perkins 
Formerly County Education Officer, Warwickshire 


In August, 1951, the Editor of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 
recorded some observations on college education in the United States. 
He saw that a rich and productive country could afford to keep 
its young people out of permanent employment to receive full-time 
education for a period which causes envy and wonder in the minds 
of British educators. The standards in the earlier years of college 
work seem to be unambitious, due partly no doubt to the very large 
scale of admissions, but also to the state of preparation of the high 
school graduates who enter the freshman year. When about twenty 
per cent. of the population goes to college, admission qualifications 
by English standards are bound to be low. But Mr. Morris goes 
on to say that “* the last years at high school would—at a first glance 
at least—be regarded by most grammar school and university 
teachers in this country as almost a dead loss from the point of 
view of academic attainment”. He suggests that the aims and 
pursuits of the high schools may differ radically from those of the 
British grammar schools. Most other observers will readily agree 
with him. 

Education and the growth of American society 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to trace the connexion 
between the growth of United States democracy and the pattern of 
its secondary education. The story is complicated, but its broad 
outline records the transition from the Latin grammar schools of 
the early colonial period through so-called English grammar schools 
and academies to the public high school of today. 


‘** The Colonists brought their ideas with them from the old 
world. Secondary education was for the few, not the many. 
It was for the gentleman, not the common man. It was for boys, 
not for girls. It was concerned with preparing a small percentage 
of youth for college. The purpose of college education was not 
to prepare youth to deal intelligently with a wide variety of 
problems of daily living, but to fit youth for a limited number of 
professions. 
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Secondary education—available to all, enrolling all and 
meaningful to all—has long been a part of America’s hopes and 
aspirations for its youth.”’* 


There are the words of a recent official publication which sets out 
the ‘arguments for “life adjustment education” for all pupils in 
secondary schools. The academies, which are generally associated 
with the name of Benjamin Franklin, emphasized citizenship, 
vocation, and physical development and claimed freedom from 
overdue college influence. But they were private institutions and 
not available to all, even in their heyday at the time of the war 
between the States. Since then they have been replaced by the 
public high schools which embody the ideals of the founders of 
the republic. The founders, as we know, declared as a self-evident 
truth that “all men are created equal’’ and “‘ endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights’’, among which full educational 
opportunities came to be included. Responsibility for education 
was left by the Constitution in the hands of individual States so that 
progress was irregular. But it was everywhere rapid. 


Since 1860 the population has increased fivefold by a process of 
migration which has brought a mixture of races (Eastern as well as 
Western) into a great social and cultural melting pot. The develop- 
ment by these pioneers of the material resources of half a continent 
has called for technological developments which the whole world 
now goes to study. The public educational system has had the tasks 
of assimilating the immigrants into an English-speaking cultural 
system and of fitting them for their part in the expansion of the 
national economy. The present situation is that the four-year 
high schools, covering the age range of 14 to 18 enrol over 75 per 
cent. of the whole population (well over six million pupils) and that 
nearly 50 per cent. stay to graduate at the end of the course. These 
are impressive figures to us but the report which has already been 
quoted deplores the facts that one young person in five does not 
enter high school and that only half remain to graduate. The 
schools are almost universally comprehensive, coeducational and 
secular ; the only large-scale exception to this statement is presented 
by the Catholic schools which are independent and self-supporting, 
but otherwise share the aims and pursuits of the public schools. 
In such a system there can be no question of differentiation of social 


* Vitalizing Secondary Education. U.S. Office of Education, 1951, p. 3. 
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and racial groups, though the traditional segregation of the Negro 
population is slow to yield to the pure democratic theory. More 
important from the English point of view is the reluctance to 
recognize any special claim of the more intelligent or gifted pupils. 


Freeing ” the schools 


As the high schools have developed they have been examined 
from time to time by a series of national committees or commissions. 
The findings cannot be reported in detail but they have been 
progressively in favour of freeing the schools from what is generally 
described as the “ domination ” of the Colleges. A famous report 
in 1918 laid down the seven basic objectives of health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocational 
education, civic competence, worthy use of leisure, and development 
of ethical character. Those who believed that the schools should 
develop “social, economic and political skills and understandings ” 
found the traditional college entrance curriculum quite inadequate. 
Emphasis upon the acquisition of information that would “ have 
usefulness ”’ for the individual when he became an adult was replaced 
by inquiry into what would “ have meaning ”’ for him when he was 
at school. 

No one can write about American public schools without reference 
to John Dewey who lived through the whole period of the develop- 
ment of public education after 1860 and affected it more profoundly 
than any other man. The timeliness of his philosophy is thus 
described by Charles and Mary Beard: 


“In his hands a branch of wisdom once deemed esoteric 
acquired a practical ring; in fact it conformed very closely to 
the requirements of an age committed to machine production, 
science and progressive endeavour.” 


From his educational writings we can illustrate Dewey’s influence 
by one short quotation: 


‘“* Every experience enacted and undergone modifies the one 
who acts and undergoes, while this modification affects, whether 
we wish it or not, the quality of subsequent experiences. For 
it is a different person who undergoes them.” 


With this philosophy imposed upon free-enterprise democracy, 
the schools are developing curricula and methods which are not 
1 The Rise of American Civilization, I. 758. 
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concerned with the acquisition of knowledge in logical sequence 
under the dictation of more mature minds as a preparation for 
adult life. The organization of subject-matter is being transformed ; 
practice and experience are replacing precept and experiment; and 
current problems are more evident than the historical events which 
have preceded them. ‘“ Pupil participation ’’ and “ pupil planning ” 
are taking the place of the teacher’s lesson and his syllabus. We 
hear of driver education, aviation education, conservation education, 
consumer education, communications, propaganda analysis, inter- 
national relations and atomic energy as subjects for high school 
study. The “ experience-based’ curriculum will include activity 
projects on family budgets, the etiquette of entertaining, the conduct 
of meetings, boy-girl interests (including dating), beautifying the 
home and so on. 


Needs of youth 


The seven principles of 1918 have been examined, modified and 
restated many times as the schools have grown in size and as the 
community life has become more complex. A more recent statement, 
issued only two years ago in connexion with proposals for the 


evaluation of secondary schools, gives the following list of the educa- » 
tional needs of youth :— 


They need to learn to live with other human beings, 

They need to achieve and maintain sound mental and physical 
health, 

They need to learn to live in their natural scientific environ- 
ment, 

They need sound guidance, 

They need to learn to think logically and express themselves 
clearly, 

They need to prepare for work, for further education or for 
both, 

They need to learn to use their leisure well, 

They need to learn to live aesthetically.? 


The evaluation just referred to is the most modern form of 
inspection of schools, conforming with current opinion. 
Mere visitation by external authority would be undemocratic; 


: ge ve Criteria: Co-operative study of Secondary School Standards, Washington 
6 D.C., 1950. 
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so the process begins with a self-evaluation made by the staff of 
the school and is completed through an analysis and commentary 
by experts drawn from other high schools, teachers’ colleges and 
administration. There is nothing vague about the results. Thous- 
ands of criteria are examined quantitatively, hundreds of values are 
set down on five point scales and graphic summaries are given of 
the findings. When the process is complete, the staff and the visiting 
experts sit together to agree upon the improvements which should be 
recommended. 

Such in outline is the public high school which American educators 
regard as their greatest contribution to modern civilization. Even 
higher claims are made. One student’s notebook records his 
instructor’s view that “ twice in contemporary times the American 


public school has been called upon to help the world save itself from 
its own folly ”’. 


Critics of the schools 


But the schools have their critics. Some of the critics have 
dubious motives and adopt undesirable methods. Heresy-hunts are 
common, and progressive views are often stigmatized as un-American. 
One of the most influential educational bodies in the country is the 
American Council on Education over which the late Dr. G. F. Zook, 
an educationist of great distinction, presided during the later years of 
his life. An Englishman is therefore apt to be confused when he 
reads about the activities of the National Council for American 
Education presided over by Dr. Zoll. This body and another 
with the innocent-sounding title of Parents’ League for Curriculum 
Reform appear to find nothing worthy in the modern high school. 
It is irreligious and un-American, its freedoms lead to delinquency, 
the nation is becoming illiterate, and education would be better left 
to private enterprise. By local political pressures administrators 
may be dislodged from their offices and teachers may be intimidated. 
The national educational associations are alarmed by the activities 
of such organizations, but to an outsider they appear somewhat 
childish and on the whole ineffective. 

What seems more serious at long range is an obvious cleavage 
in the reputable educational world, which carries a warning for 
this country, and which does not appear to receive the attention 
it deserves in America. The leaders of the schocls of thought which 
are moulding the new curricula are to be found in the teacher-training 
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institutions—state and private teachers’ colleges, and university 
schools of education. These institutions train all teachers and 
award the higher degrees which are necessary for promotion. 
Administrators, psychologists, counsellors and librarians are all 
specially prepared. There is, moreover, a tendency for the larger 
colleges of education to become self-contained. When this happens, 
the students do not pass through subject-matter departments in 
science and arts but learn their languages, history, science, etc., in 
the school of education, the whole operation being based on the 
democratic curriculum. Consequently the future of the high schools 
is being shaped in the class-rooms, seminars and summer schools of 
the professors of education, and the output of the schools is regulated 
by them. 


They are induced to ask such (rhetorical) questions as 

Can we hope to develop the needed character traits in our 
youth so long as the secondary school is conducted on the 
present departmental basis of teaching separate subjects ? 

Can we expect to have the needed wise and effective college 
teaching so long as the preparation of college teachers includes 
no reference to the actual work of teaching, but is instead limited 
solely to research and the acquisition of knowledge of one’s 
subject ? 

Can we expect high school teachers to be adequately prepared 
for their teaching so long as they major under subject-matter 
college professors, themselves prepared as suggested in the 
previous question ? 

Is it true that the ordinary college practice of fixing specific 
high school subjects as prerequisite to college entrance has been 
proved unnecessary, and that this college practice thwarts better 
secondary school teaching and so limits the education of the 
prospective college student ?* 


The “ subject-matter professors” do not answer these questions 
in the sense implied by the questioner. Some of them show a certain 
malice in response to the irony of the questions. “* The more normal 
it has become to have twelve years of schooling instead of eight, 
the worse the last four have got for everybody ’’.} This is a sample 
quotation from a chapter written by a professor of English; there 


* W.H. Kilpatrick : Journal of Educational Theory, John Dewey Society, May 1951. 
t+ Eric Partridge and J. W. Clark: British and American English since 1950, p. 299. 
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are similar pronouncements by scientists. The Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors contrasts strikingly 
with the Journal of Educational Theory. This cleavage is to an 
English observer the most unattractive feature of the contemporary 
educational scene. Attempts to produce harmony, even by such 
high authorities as the President of Harvard, have not succeeded. 
For the present therefore it seems as if scholarship and “ life 
adjustment ” cannot come to terms, and it may be that there is a 
warning in the situation for our own Institutes of Education. 

We cannot afford this kind of contention; those who train the 
teachers for our grammar schools must secure and retain under- 
standing and sympathy from those other university teachers who 
are concerned with the advancement of knowledge. We have our 
own rhythm of maturity—physical, inteliectual and social—which 
is not unconnected with our economic position. The United States 
can apparently afford to defer the intellectual progress of the more 
gifted, and concentrate on the social problems of the whole popula- 
tion during later adolescence. The buoyant, adventurous, unin- 
hibited young American men or women, who “go to school” 
(meaning to college) till they are twenty-four or twenty-five, may 
possibly disappear if the national economy ceases to expand. For the 
present they are attractive figures, even if they do make strange and 
apparently elementary demands on their college teachers. 

As Mr. Morris says, at the Ph.D. level they have fully caught up. 
And there are a lot of Ph.Ds. If our own economy were to recover 
and expand, the age of plenty might justify a similar leisured 
approach to higher studies. The experience-based curriculum 
aiming at “life adjustment ”’ will probably always be regarded by 
the would-be English scholar or scientist as something too haphazard 
and risky for serious consideration. On the other hand we may some 
day have to consider the preliminary education and courses of 
study for 500,000 instead of 80,000 full-time students of college age. 
If that possibility ever arises, Mr. Bruce Truscot will have to take 
up his pen again, adding to his vocabulary such expressions as civic 
competence, total education, project-planning and student-inventory. 


Re 
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ON READING “THE PLACE OF THE 
CLASSICS IN THE MODERN 
UNIVERSITIES ” 


By H. H. Huxley 


Senior Lecturer in Latin, University of Manchester 


** The safeguarding of the classical heritage for the general culture,” 
writes Mr. Philip Leon (UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, Vol. 6, No. 2, 
p. 182), “no longer rests with him (the teacher of classics) ’’ but 
** with the teachers of other disciplines, English, modern languages, 
history, philosophy ’’. By way of analogy, an analogy which should 
not be pressed too closely, he quotes the view held by some that 
“the re-quickening of Christianity depends no longer upon the 
efforts of the clergy but upon those of the laity ’’. One has no right 
to expect, within the limits of so short an article, a thorough exposi- 
tion of the methods by which the classical heritage may be thus 
preserved but the suggestion has been made earlier (p. 180) that, 
by the arrangement of the university, ‘ non-classical Arts students 
shall take a short course in the classics in translations undér a 
classical teacher using his own, or expounding other people’s, 
renderings’. The writer, after pointing out fully and frankly the 
dangers latent in such a scheme, expresses the belief that it may 
usefully be combined with the course known in London and 
elsewhere as Intermediate Latin. The precise relationship between 
** non-classical Arts students ’’ and those obliged by faculty require- 
ments to take a one-year Latin course seems to me to need clarifica- 
tion. Nor is it easy to see how the Argo of our first-year course, with 
its extra freight consisting of the exposition of translations, may avoid 
being ground between the Clashing Rocks of lowered standards and 
additional! lecture hours. Since the conclusion of the first World War 
much has been said and written by devotees of the humanities to show 
how the basic lessons to be learnt from Greece and Rome may be 
extended to those who for whatever reason are unable to read 
Homer and Virgil in the original tongues. Lord Greene’s address 
to the Classical Association in 1947* propounded the idea of a 
Humanities Master whose duty would be “to teach the meaning 
and value of the humanities in the widest sense and to endeavour to 
implant in the minds and tastes of his pupiis those qualities which 

* Classics and the Social Revolution of Our Time (O.U.P., 1947). 
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the humanities alone can give’’. Though this new kind of teacher 
was to be employed in a school and not in a university, there is 
much in common between him and Mr. Leon’s teacher of non- 
classical students. One significant difference must however be 
noted; the Humanities Master, Lord Greene wisely laid down, 
should instruct pupils reading classics as well as those who were not. 
If we who are classical lecturers believe that a mixture largely 
consisting of prose composition, unprepared translation, occasional 
essays and the textual study of prescribed books will automatically 
imbue all who take it with the humanist outlook, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us. The lower strata of our honours 
classes bear a distinct family resemblance to the upper strata of 
the pass candidates. Moreover in many universities two-way 
traffic, though slight, does occur. Over the head of the indolent or 
apathetic honours student is suspended a Damoclean sword bearing 
the legend facilis descensus Averno. The pass man on the other 
hand, if he has been “ dragged through ” Aeneid VI either at school 
or during his first year at Redbrick, may derive comfort and 
inspiration from the same speech of the Sibyl: 


pauci, quos aequus amavit 


Iuppiter aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus, 
dis geniti potuere. 


The pass student 


In fact, I am convinced that the attitude towards pass students 
expressed in this article is both over-gloomy and over-simplified. 
An average first-year pass class is divisible into three main sections ; 
those who are registered for the ordinary degree and intend to take 
Latin for two or three years; honours students taking Latin as a 
supporting subject, competent in it and aware of its relevance to 
their own particular discipline (English Language and Literature, 
Ancient and Medieval History, Modern Language Studies) ; thirdly, 
a motley group of pass and honours candidates including, amongst 
others, those with no capacity for integrating their university work, 
those with troubled memories of their performance in the General 
Certificate and a defeatist outlook on Intermediate Latin and those 
who, with a fine disregard for consistency, accept the conditions of 
entry imposed by the university and then rebel against any compulsory 
elements in the syllabus. No lecturer can hope to interest, instruct 
or inspire all these diverse elements all the time; but, unless he is 
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singularly unfortunate in his freshmen, he will evoke from a few 
a response as encouraging as that to be found in a good honours 
class. And, surprisingly enough, he may find that the * drudgery ”’ 
has been most appreciated and enjoyed by those who seemed least 
likely to clear the classical hurdle. If a course has brought some 
enjoyment, it has not been entirely wasted. 

The importance of pass work in Latin at the modern university 
is too often disregarded and the penalty for such disregard may be 
in the long run the reduction in size and status of the classical 
departments, with the possibility of their disappearance from the 
smaller colleges and from the secondary schools in the region. 
In this connexion it becomes necessary to grasp the nettle of 
““compulsory Latin’’. The state of our provincial universities is 
reflected in the syllabus and staffing of the hundreds of schools 
which feed them. No university will lightly undertake to rescind 
a regulation if it is felt that such a step may lead to the withdrawal 
from the timetable of a subject in the study of which (as of 
mathematics) guess-work, “‘ fudge’ and the photographic memory 
pay very low dividends and the examiner is rarely in doubt as to 
the real worth of a script. Experience of two Northern universities 
and three examining bodies has convinced me of the parlous state 
of Latin studies in the schools. It is an interesting fact (and one 
not generally known outside classical departments) that a high 
proportion of our honours candidates and of our better pass students 
learnt their Latin in Catholic schools. Such schools are unlikely to 
be seriously affected by the modern preference for subjects which 
make lighter demands on the intelligence and application of the 
scholar and which are the most valued allies of those head teachers 
who measure success by a simple enumeration of passes gained in 
the General Certificate. It must also be said that (so far as a 
non-Catholic can judge the situation) Catholic teachers are not 
conspicuous for their advocacy of a notorious type of text-book 
which neatly fillets the ancient language and promotes the smooth 
and painless acquisition of an invertebrate Latinity which in 
educational value does not far surpass the comic strip. Yet in an 
ideally blended department no single group whether it were held 
together by a religious or a social or a local bond would predominate. 


Students and teachers 


I take it as axiomatic that the diverse departments which, 
(7662) E2 
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operating within their respective Faculties, go to make a university 
are conducted for the mutual benefit of students and staff. The 
interaction between the younger and the older group can be one 
of the most fruitful things a university can offer. Good students 
(the term is not synonymous with erudite students) can inspire a 
lecturer to produce his best work both for their immediate benefit 
and for the progress of the discipline he professes; while bad 
students, who either cannot or will not study, tempt him to neglect 
either them or his advanced work or both. The experience, more- 
over, gained by a lecturer in the less intricate work at the pass level 
undoubtedly improves the quality of his honours teaching and 
vice versa. This is especially the case with the humanities, primarily 
a linguistic and literary discipline, for (as Dr. Bowra has said*) 
“if the classics have any value, it is as literature, and as literature 
they must be treated’. And again the younger lecturer, whose 
academic laurels are still fresh and whose mind is preoccupied with 
the minutiae of the abstruse problem he has pledged himself to solve, 
will speak and write with greater clarity and cogency as a result of 
his training in presenting a robust speech like the De Imperio Cn. 
Pompei to an audience of freshmen indebted, for the most part, to 
William Shakespeare for what little they know of Cicero or of 
Pompey. Such students may also come to understand something 
of the humility and of the rigours of scholarship, lessons which are 
sorely needed in institutions so comfortably cushioned by State aid 
and where one hears or seems to hear the urgent question “* How little 
need I do to qualify fora B.A.?”’ And in classical studies at any 
level a small improvement calls fora large amount of work. Linguistic 
hurdles and textual morasses impede the traveller as cruelly as : 


that Serbonian Bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old, 
Where Armies whole have sunk.” 


This being so it is imperative that the amount of classical literature 
read should be vastly increased by a judicious use of good ancient 
or modern translations; | have in mind work of such merit as the 
Metamorphoses of Arthur Golding or William King, the Georgics of 
J. W. Mackail or Mr. C. Day Lewis, the versions of Plato’s Republic 
made by Francis Cornford or the late Lord Lindsay. Here I would 
support Mr. Leon up to the hilt. Only let us stress two points; first, 


* A Classical Education, p. 24 (O.U.P., 1945). 
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such reading should be additional to the present courses; second, 
it is no less necessary for our honours than for our pass students. 
The work not only of the Redbrick classical teacher but of his 
Oxbridge counterpart is sadly impeded by the linguistic malnutrition 
from which so many freshmen suffer. The difference is that the 
pupils of the former tend to have the disease in a more advanced 
stage and to require a lengthier convalescence. The Principal of 
Brasenose College has said that, with certain honourable exceptions, 
** classical students now come to the Universities not only having 
read far less than their predecessors . . . . but, what is even more 
to be deplored, being far less well grounded in the languages’’.* 
The elimination of these defects and the gradual attainment of 
technical competence in the language must proceed pari passu with 
the study of great literature and the essence of ancient history which 
(to quote Dr. Last again) is “‘ the emergence and development of 
those ideas which, with whatever modifications, are still alive in 
the civilization which is the contemporary environment of the 
historian’’.t We neglect at our peril the vocational aspect of our 
work, knowing that of today’s graduands many will tomorrow be 


classical teachers in the schools of our region, the recipients of 
whose instruction will 2!! too soon be knocking on the doors of the 
university for admission. In such an hour we remember Juvenal’s 
warning 


occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 


Lest it be thought that a man’s enemies are those of his own 
household, let me in conclusion answer an imaginary Nathanael 
who doubts whether any good thing can come out of Nazareth, 
The best classical graduates of Cardiff or Reading, Leeds or 
Manchester, stand comparison with those who have attained “‘ firsts ”’ 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed they are not infrequently bracketed 
with Oxbridge scholars in the first class and they have shown them- 
selves capable of winning coveted university prizes. Nor are they 
noticeably behind in the race for academic appointments. To have 
made even a small contribution towards the success of one who 
imbibed the classics not at Winchester but at Workington and 
continued his studies not at New College but at Newcastle is some 
consolation for the duller hues cf the provincial scene. 

* “Ancient History and Modern Education”, p. 9 (published in Proceedings of The 


Classical Association, 1950, Vol. XLVI). 
t Ibid., p. 19. 


A SPECIALIST APPROACH TO 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


By J. L. Montrose 
Professor of Law, The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Discussion of the nature of university education has not always 
brought out what appears to me to be the major issue involved. 
It is said that a university education should provide a general 
educa:'ou and not a specialist one: it should be liberal and not 
vocaiional: it should be cultural and not technical. There is no 
general agreement about the uses of these terms: nor is it always 
clear how the eulogistic epithets “ general’’, “liberal”? and 
“ cultural” differ from each other. Thus Professor Kandel writing 
in the Universities Review indicated that to the drafters of the 
Harvard Report on General Education the terms “ general educa- 
tion” and “liberal education ’’ appeared as equivalent to good 
university education, and that “ the term * general education’ was 
preferred to ‘liberal education’ to get away from the traditional 
connotation of the latter ’’.* 


The phrases I have quoted indicate that discussion is conducted 
on the assumption of a simple dichotomy into two levels of education, 
one of which is below, and the other is of, university standard. 
In my opinion however there are three levels of education to be 
considered. I will name these, technical, specialist, and general. 
These arbitrary designations are not too happy a choice: but I have 
refrained from selecting quite new words, and I shall state the ideas 
they are to denote. They refer to three levels of education, and not 
to opposed classes of subject matter. Specialist education should 
include what is covered in technical education, and a general 
education should include a specialist education. I must make clear 
at once that by “ general ’’ education I do not mean one which 
embraces a wide range of subjects. Indeed the more subjects are 
covered in a limited time the more likelihood there is that only a 
** shallow breadth ”’ will be achieved. The course may be one which 
““merely succeeds in conveying to the students a smattering of 
second-hand opinions on a hotch-potch of subjects ”.f 


* 21 Universities Review, p. 37. 
t+ Myint, Theories of Welfare Economics, p. 222. 
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Technical education 

There is general agreement that technical education is not enough, 
but there is no such agreement whether what I call specialist 
education is inadequate. On examination it is seen that often the 
target attacked by critics of specialist education is the study of a 
particular subject at the level of technical education. What has 
been bombarded is technical and not specialist education. On the 
other hand, when specialist education is praised by reason of the 
method employed in such education, the subject of the encomium 
is transformed and appears as liberal education, that is, education 
which is not merely technical. My thesis is that a liberal education 
is not an adequate university education where it is restricted to 
specialist education. 

The dominating characteristic of ‘technical education”’’ is 
dogmatic instruction in existing theories whether of fact or value, 
or the imparting of information and skills about established 
techniques and processes. It is not restricted to the mere rote- 
learning of verbal statements or to training in manipulative abilities. 
There may also be “ explanations ’’ of the matters studied. Thus 
instruction in basic sciences, which lie beneath the ideas learnt or 
the processes assimilated, does not raise the education above the 
technical level where the object is to ensure better comprehension 
of the doctrine as doctrine or the technique as technique. Where, 
however, explanation rises much above common sense or bulks 
proportionately large, the character of the education may be changed, 
and the approach to the subject become a critical one. On the 
other hand, the degree of intelligence required appears immaterial. 
Intelligence of a comparatively high order may be required for the 
comprehension of the subject matter or the application of its general 
provisions to individual situations. The difficulty of learning a 
particular system of beliefs, be it a creed or a philosophy or a legal 
or moral code, does not cause indoctrination to rise above the 
technical level. The difficulty of learning to fly an aeroplane does 
not make the training other than technical. The technical process 
of learning results in the student submitting to what he has learnt. 
He is mastered by his beliefs or by his technique, even though 
through application of his beliefs he may appear to have mastery 
over his conduct, or through ability to handle an aircraft he may 
appear to have mastery over it and the air through which it flies. 
It will be seen that when the Harvard Report in the following 


> 
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Passage criticizes certain courses in science for being specialist it 
ascribes to them the character of what I call technical education. 
“Most of the time in such courses is devoted to developing a 
technical vocabulary and technical skills and to a systematic 
presentation of the accumulated fact and theory which the science 
has inherited from the past.’ Similar criticism could be directed 
against some law courses which I have given. I remember being 
told by a lecturer that what he required from students was facts not 
ideas. I now charitably interpret that statement as meaning that 
speculation about facts was not required when the facts could be 
ascertained. But I must confess that I have been guilty of delivering 
lectures which have dogmatically asserted as fact the existence of 
rules of law, and which have been devoid of ideas about those rules 
or even of ideas showing how the fact of the existence of the rules 
could be verified. I believe I could have been as bad in any subject. 
There is nothing therapeutic about the subject-matter of any discipline ; 
each is capable of a process of degeneration yielding a technical educa- 
tion. Philosophers may teach philosophies and not philosophizing. 

There is little doubt that much education at a purely technical 
level is being given by university institutions. Doubtless the 
community requires the services of a great many more technicians 
than it now possesses. I do not underrate the value of legal techni- 
cians, men who have a so-called practical knowledge of rules of law, 
a knowledge memoriter, with a commonsense as opposed to a 
scientific or philosophic grasp of their principles, and a similar skill 
in their application. Moreover, conditions of supply and demand 
may result in technicians having the power to command a high rate 
of remuneration. J am reminded of a paragraph in an Australian 
newspaper according to which the unskilled deck labourer in 
Australian coastal shipping is paid more than the captain. But the 
university should not direct its resources to technical training 
merely because in its teachers, libraries and laboratories it has the 
resources for such training. If the demand for technical training is 
so strong that it must be met, at least let there be awareness that 
the use of universities for such a purpose is at the cost of research 
and of true university education. It is at least worthy of con- 
sideration whether, for example, the absence of any real attempt 
on the part of some provincial universities to develop comprehensive 
law libraries is not related to the expenditure of money by them on 
technical education. 


4 
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Specialist education 


I call that education specialist in which the approach, instead of 
being one of acceptance of a body of doctrine, is a search for the 
truth about some aspect of the universe, or for the best manner of 
conducting some activity. Such education is appropriate to 
universities only when the approach used is the path of reason as 
opposed to revelation ; though of course inspiration and imagination 
are requisite for reasoning. A critical, because realistic, attitude to 
existing doctrine is stimulated: the student is made aware that these 
doctrines have been developed by men as the result of their experience 
and thought. Where the student is not made conscious of the 
history of the subject, and of the methods employed in it, there is 
only technical education. The specialist sees his subject as part 
of the working of the human spirit, as part of man’s culture. There 
is a process of liberation from prejudices and preconceptions, of 
realization that human institutions are not inevitable and human 
learning not infallible. At the same time the student is made aware 
of the value of his cultural inheritance, and of the difficulties involved 
in its maintenance and improvement. ! summarize these ideas by 
saying that the specialist approach derives from awareness of the 
problems involved in a particular discipline and of the processes 
involved in the development of the solutions of these problems. 

A specialist education thus involves both liberal and cultural 
education, as those terms are often understood ; though the cultural 
education is restricted to part only of man’s culture. Specialization 
however is inevitable. It is a trite observation that the area of 
learning, and not all culture has been recorded in such a way that 
it may be “learnt ”’, is too vast to be traversed by one man in a 
lifetime, let alone by an undergraduate during his stay at a university. 
Specialization, however, is not merely inevitable, it is essential if 
there is to be learning of a culture and not of dogma. 

There appears to be fairly general agreement that a liberal 
education may be acquired through the medium of one discipline. 
Thus the Harvard Report says: “To the extent that a student 
becomes aware of the methods that he is using, and critically 
conscious of his presuppositions, he learns to transcend his specialty 
and generates a liberal outlook himself”. The same attitude is 
indeed implicit in Cardinal Newman’s oft-quoted definition: “ This 
process of training by which the intellect is disciplined for its own 
sake, for the perception of its own proper object, and for its own 
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highest culture, is called Liberal Education ’’. The modern version 
of this definition proceeds on a distinction between factual instruction 
and intellectual education. A liberal education, it is said, is not 
one which stores the mind with information, but one which trains 
the intellect in thought. Mental training may be obtained by 
means of diverse subjects, just as bodily training may be obtained 
through a variety of sports and exercises. 

It is however pertinent to ask what exactly is the character of a 
mental training. Press advertisements are not wanting which speak 
of mind training with reference to the memory alone. According to 
the Harvard Report “ awareness ” and “ reflection ’’ are character- 
istics of human as opposed to animal intelligence. On the other 
hand, Hobhouse sees the distinctive trait of human intelligence in 
“the power of framing and applying general conceptions ’’.* 
Obviously, knowledge of mental training involves knowledge of the 
nature of mind and, in the words of the old saying, what is mind is 
no matter for adequate discussion here. I do not need, however, to 
review psychology and philosophy in order to doubt whether 
“*mind ” is completely embraced by a few characteristics, whether 
the mind as a whole can be developed through the medium of one 
discipline so as to give guidance to all human activities. This at 
any rate is clear to me, that a training in the methods of one 
discipline can properly be described as mental training. Such 
training, I concede, will enable a student better to understand the 
nature of other disciplines when he considers them, by directing his 
attention to the examination of their methods of inquiry. But 
methods appropriate to one field may not be appropriate to another, 
and a training in one discipline will not by itself provide an aware- 
ness of all the methods employed in all disciplines. 


Specialist and vocational education 


A specialist education may be vocational. It teaches the existing 
learning of a particular discipline as fully as does a technical study 
of the subject, but proceeds to a higher level by making the student 
aware of the problems involved in the discipline, of methods 
developed for dealing with them, and of the direction in which 
thought «bout the subject is moving. I cannot understand how 
the epithet ‘‘ vocational ’’ is employed as one of derision. The fact 
that knowledge may be of service to mankind appears to me a 


* Morals in Evolution (1951), p. 12. 
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ground for approbation. The pejorative connotation derives from 
the view that inquiry should be disinterested. But the rightness of 
this view depends on the meaning of “ disinterested ’’. There are 
many kinds of interest, of which one is the interest in truth. Study 
may be rightly condemned where the interest is the use or abuse of 
knowledge for purely personal ends, though we also praise the 
student with a proper measure of ambition. Where the limits of the 
inquiry conducted at a university are set by some external body, be it 
a profession or a political organization, then the result is hardly 
even technical education. For a specialist education there are no 
limits to the inquiry save those arising from the nature of the subject 
studied. Nevertheless a specialist education, which is both liberal 
and cultural, may also be professional. The majority of university 
faculties of law in the United States pride themselves on giving a 
training for the legal profession: they point to a distinction between 
the technician and the member of a learned profession, and rightly 
claim that education in their law schools is no mere technical 
training. So too there is nothing inherent in the technologies which 
prevents specialization in them from providing a liberal education. 
As for culture, science is perhaps the most important part of man’s 
culture, not merely because it affects the material conditions of his 
life, but because of the spiritual values it exemplifies. The value 
of education is a product rather of the level of education than of the 
subject taught. Poetry and philosophy may be studied in a technical 
manner, while metallurgy and radio engineering may be the basis 
of a liberal and cultural education. 


General education 


I turn now to consideration of what I mean by a general education, 
and to an examination, necessarily cursory, of why I think a specialist 
education is an inadequate university education. My approach to 
the latter question derives from consideration of what is necessary 
for the fullest development of a particular discipline, rather than 
from the need for an education which wil! prepare the student for 
life as a whole. I am of course impressed by demands that a uni- 
versity should provide the student with a view of the universe, of 
man’s place in it and of his knowledge of it: that it should produce 
‘*a rounded person with a full understanding of himself and of 
his place in society”’. I am not insensible to contentions that a 
law teacher is training men who will provide leadership in the 
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community, and who will reform as well as administer the law. 
If a university must satisfy such demands, then clearly specialist 
education is inadequate. I am not impressed by the argument 
that such demands mistake the function of a university, and ask 
for training in the habit of virtue rather than in intellectual vision. 
[ accept the view that universities do not exist to make men good, 
but they would be false to their mission if they did not examine the 
nature of the good life. It is of course mecessary in such an inquiry 
to consider the view that the only good life is a life of pleasure, 
but neither that doctrine nor its contraries can be preached. The 
case I make for the inadequacy of specialist education is based 
however on the view that a discipline cannot rely solely on inspiration 
from within. If its students remain in ignorance of the activities 
and methods of other disciplines then development may be halted 
and its practitioners become technicians. 

In order to develop my thesis [ present summarily my view of the 
aspect of general learning that I consider relevant. The totality of 
the human scene includes both external nature and man. Part of 
this totality is the mind of man, “ conscient reason . . . . to the 
unconscious mind as the habitable coast is to the mass of the 
earth ’’. University study is part of the activity of mind. Through 
his conscious mind, “* this spiritual elation and response to Nature ”’, 
man is aware of himself and his environment. With the passage of 
time men have become aware of problems involved in man’s 
existence in, and relation with, the universe; and have evolved 
methods for the solution of these problems. Men are born within a 
culture which, broadly speaking, may be said to set patterns of 
conduct, including thinking, derived from the rational and instinctive 
activity of man. Subject to minor individual variations, men accept 
those patterns with which they make contact. Within the culture 
of Western Europe there exists a particular pattern; it is one of 
education in awareness of the problems that confront man and of 
the search for “ better ’’ solutions. To a large extent this pattern 
has become institutionalized within universities. The methods that 
men have developed for tne solutions of problems are to be found 
within the histories of the various disciplines. I suggest a classification 
of these problems, but the argument for general education is not 
tied to this particular classification. Involved in man’s problems 
are questions of fact and of uniformities among facts, of values 
exhibited in the universe, and of reasoning about facts and values 
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in the sense of examining the relations between propositions dealing 
with facts and values. I assume that the terminology I have employed 
is sufficiently clear for my present purpose though I am quite aware 
of the difficulty of answering the questions—What are facts? What 
are relations? What are values ? 

As has been seen, questions of relations, of fact, and of values 
are to be found in all disciplines. In one sense it may be said that 
each subject has its own logic, that is, its own process of inferential 
reasoning and its own forms of individual propositions. But there 
is an independent discipline of formal logic which deals with the 
problem of forms of propositions, and of relations between proposi- 
tions, independently of the content of the propositions. To the 
extent that the relations between propositions are independent of 
their subject matter then there is but one “ logic ”’ for all disciplines, 
though it is applied to different topics in the various disciplines, and 
though some disciplines may call for certain aspects of “ logic ”’ 
and other for different aspects. Furthermore, many would contend 
that “ logicians’”’, students of the independent discipline of logic, 
have developed the best methods for dealing with logical problems. 
If this contention be correct then students of any discipline who 
ignore the work of logicians may be operating imperfect methods 
of reasoning, which would be improved by adopting the findings 
of logicians. It is, however, not necessary to assert that “* logicians ”’ 
are better thinkers than others. It is sufficient merely to show the 
relevance of ‘* formal logic’ to a discipline, for it to be clear that 
it is wise for students of the discipline to be at least aware of the 
existence of logicians. The converse is of course also true: 
logicians should be aware of the logical thought in other disciplines ; 
an important logical discovery may be made by a “ non-logician ”’ 
working in his own field. 

A similar argument applies in the case of problems of factual 
existence and factual uniformities. The sciences have given most 
attention to these matters, and it is in the sciences that “* scientific 
method ”’ has been developed and applied ; though conscious critical 
appreciation of ** scientific method ”’ has been a subject for logicians 
rather than scientists. In our universities it is still true that 
** scientific method ”’ as a separate topic is studied by students of 
logic and of the social sciences rather than by students of natural 
science. Again, it is not necessary to assert that the methods of 
scientists are the best or only methods of dealing with facts in 
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order to advocate awareness of scientific methods on the part of 
those who employ propositions of fact: it is sufficient to state that 
scientists have given a great deal of thought and made important 
contributions to the question of how facts may be isolated and 
correlated. Whether there is a complete cleavage between social 
science and natural science cannot be determined without examination 
of natural science. It is impossible to assert that questions of fact 
about man and society do not yield to the methods of natural 
sciences without consideration of those methods. My own belief 
is that many students of humanity who reject scientific methods do 
so because of a failure to distinguish between facts and values, and 
because of a lack of appreciation of the flexibility of scientific 
methods. (I have in mind in this latter respect the alleged impossi- 
bility of knowing the subjective states of other men. Two judicial 
dicta are worth quoting. From the Middle Ages: ‘‘ The thought of 
man is not triable, for the devil himself knoweth it not.” From the 
nineteenth century : “‘ The state of a man’s mind i is as much a question 
of fact as the state of his digestion.’’) 


Finally, so far as questions of value are concerned the work of 
philosophers cannot be ignored. In poetry, drama and the novel, 
human values are discussed, but it is still debated whether the virtue 
of literary form lies in its being the best mode of presenting moral 
problems, or whether the virtue of a moral issue lies in its appropriate- 
ness for aesthetic treatment. I would contend that the best treatment 
of many values in the legal order is to be found in the writings of 
jurists rather than of philosophers. On the other hand, reference to 
philosophic writing is disparaged by those who contend 

“* the common opinion may be assent in error 
there is little or no accord in philosophic thought.” 


For my thesis it is sufficient to say that those who are concerned with 
‘philosophy ’’ should be aware of the existence of philosophic 
thought. I define philosophy as the conscious examination of 
problems of value: and I assert that no one who desires to find the 


best solution of these problems can ignore the discipline which has 
given the fullest consideration to them. 


The limits of specialization 


The case for general education that I present is based on the 
thesis that specialization does not ensure that the best methods 
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developed by mankind will be utilized for the problems within each 
discipline. In each discipline specialization results in a tendency 
to apply a particular method to all problems within the discipline. 
Moreover, in so far as the specialist is only aware of that particular 
method and unaware of its limits he may apply that method to the 
problems he encounters in life outside his own specialty. Even 
where the limitations of the method are recognized ignorance of 
other methods may lead to the determination of particular problems, 
not considered amenable to that method, solely by means of 
“common sense’. It may be, however, that other disciplines have 
demonstrated the invalidity of common-sense solutions of problems 
of that class. Cassirer has stated this defect of specialization in 
these terms. ‘* The various sciences fall into a one-sided dependence 
on special facts and theories... . They work out their basic 
epistemological problems independently of each other. They fail 
to be aware of the limitations of their particular methods and either 
apply them incorrectly outside their particular fields or assume that 
no rational thinking is possible outside them.”* The physicist 
may consider that discussion which employs neither quantitative 
terms nor mathematical symbols has but emotional value, the lover 
of literature that science cannot deal with man’s beliefs or practices ; 
the social scientist dismisses the historian’s attempt at synthetic 
judgments about man’s social development, the political philosopher 
is indifferent to the development of principles of social control by 
juristic thought, the lawyer relies on his own innate sense of logic 
and develops his own theories of psychology. The jurist who would 
have the lawyer made aware of the nature and methods of logic, 
science and philosophy is sometimes accused of being a megalo- 
maniac. The accusation can more properly be made against the 
lawyer who, refusing to consider whether problems he encounters 
involve questions of logic, science or philosophy, propounds 
intuitive solutions without the aid of other disciplines. 

It is of course implicit in what has been said that specialization 
may result in ignorance of important and relevant propositions 
which have been established in other disciplines. Moreover, where 
there are problems common to different disciplines, propositions 
may be accepted as true in one discipline which are specifically 
rejected in another. Fragmentation of knowledge has indeed gone 
so far that different specialists study precisely the same problems 

* Problems of Knowledge, p. 13. 
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under different names. There is not even a difference of method. 
Political science and comparative constitutional law both compare 
and contrast differences in the organization of government in 
different societies. Jurisprudence and political philosophy both 
consider the nature of law and justice. Mommsen regarded the 
separation of jurisprudence and political science from history as 
arbitrary and unnatural, as ‘creating senseless barriers which 
emanated from the departmentalization of university faculties and 
which should not be binding on scholarship ’’. But even he appeared 
unaware of the extent to which subjects which differed in name were 
identical in substance. 

There is within each discipline abundant recognition of those 
defects of specialization. Since actual human situations do not 
often fall neatly within one of the categories of law, the common 
lawyer is aware of the existence of equity, and will consult the 
chancery practitioner when requisite. The lawyer who limits himself 
to contract and forgets his tort may give bad advice to a client. 
In medicine teams of different, but co-operating, specialists are 
utilised both for research and therapy. The evil of specialization 
is not however diminished merely by increase in the area of the 
specialty. The lawyer who is unaware of medical science will make 
a bad husband and an inefficient lawyer. 

The education for which I contend, and which I call general, is 
one which presents to the student in outline the main problems 
which concern mankind, and gives the student an awareness of the 
methods which have been developed for their solution. The student 
transcends his own subject in order to know what it is about and 
what is about it. He learns the nature and the limitations of the 
subject in which he will specialize. He is made aware also of the 
need for supplementation of his subject and of its method. This 
general education does not require any departure from specialization, 
but an addition to it in order to guard against the evils of uncorrected 
specialization. It is only by intensive study to the requisite depth 
within a limited field that a student can fully appreciate the character 
of its various problems, their relation to basic assumptions, and 
the connexion of the subject with other fields of learning. The student 
of literature realizes that he has to deal with and make many asser- 
tions of fact, and that questions of fact cannot be determined by 
imaginative inspiration and mastery of language: the student of 
science realizes that questions of value are not amenable, or at any 
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rate have not yet been subjected to, scientific method, and he is 
made aware that scientific activity itself gives rise to the question 
of its value, especially that of responsibility for the new powers 
acquired by men. He may be introduced to the problems of the 
treatment of subordinates, problems which may be of practical 
concern to him in industry. Through his general education also 
the student is made aware that statements of the broad problems 
within the universe of learning require to be constantly criticized in 
the light of the more thorough investigations of the specialists in 
each field. 

General education is not therefore a learning which is required 
to give to a man a polish of culture in the way that we are told 
that Victorian damsels acquired ability in music and conversation. 
It is not a learning merely of present culture. It is a vital education 
for the way of life that seeks to avoid error as far as is humanly 
possible within each particular field selected for special study. 
Whether general education will provide a general view of the 
universe as a whole, and an ability to see man’s place in it, depends 
on whether the universe is a whole and on the state of our knowledge 
of the various relations of man to his environment. I do not mean 
by general education an education in some perticular scheme of 
cosmology. On the other hand, general education may require 
that somebody attempt the laborious task of integrating the various 
branches of learning. 

I conclude this sketch of my view of the character of a university 
education with a brief statement of what is required in accordance 
with this view for a university education in law. A specialist study 
of rules of law requires more than their exposition. It is necessary 
to consider the problems of the purpose of laws, of the causes and 
effects of laws, of the coherence of laws. In other words a specialist 
study must include legal philosophy, legal sociology and legal 
science. (The science denoted by the last phrase is a classificatory 
logic.) The concept of general education requires that the student 
be made aware of general philosophy, general sociology and general 
logic, and of their relation to particular legal problems. This brief 
statement could be further summarized by saying that for law to be 
studied at a university level there must be teaching in jurisprudence, 
whether it be by separate courses or in some other manner. This 
summary, however, is perhaps but a definition of jurisprudence. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF VOCATION 


By Guy Hunter 
Warden of Grantley Hall, Ripon 


An opportunity to study some of the new developments in adult 
education, and in particular the vocational work which is going on 
in the new residential colleges and within industry, has led to some 
ideas which seem to have an application to the universities in their 
teaching capacity—I am assuming that this is de facto recognized 
in addition to the function of research. These ideas are offered 
with all the reservations needed from an outsider. There is at least 
a necessarily close link between the universities and adult education, 
since the latter, concerned with the wider transmission of certain 
elements of culture, has drawn its philosophy so directly from the 
university tradition. 

The problem in adult education has been the relatively slow 
growth of humane work, its small impact and low prestige, and a 
tendency for its student membership to be found increasingly more 
among the administrative and clerical groups than among the 
manual workers. At least a possible’ conclusion is to attribute this 
to the deplorable divorce between technical and vocational education 
on the one hand and “ the humanities ’”’ on the other. This divorce, 
repeatedly condemned by educational thinkers*, has its origin 
historically in the continued dominance of the Arts Faculty con- 
ception of the humanities which is inclined to regard them partly 
as a list of subjects—history, literature, and so on—and partly as 
an approach to knowledge which is strictly non-utilitarian. A most 
important by-product of this attitude has been the half-hearted 
approach to most branches of science—subjects which were once 
prominent in adult teaching but became more and more suspect 
because of their utilitarian applications as training for a job. 
Philosophically, its origin seems to lie in a failure to accept work 
and the working life as a medium through which “ the humanities ”’ 
can be fully expressed. The nature of much industrial work indeed 
made it easy for a mind such as, for example, Matthew Arnold’s, 
to take sides with Plato in condemning its banausic quality. There 
may indeed be the most profound social results of this attitude, 


*e.g., A.N. Whitehead, The Purpose of Education, or Sir Fred Clarke, Freedom in 
the Society. 
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evident in our failure to rehabilitate work from the state of spiritual 
degradation into which much of it has fallen; but the more limited 
evidence in education is now becoming fairly clear. A failure to 
accept wholeheartedly the idea that the full range of values is to 
be sought and found through the daily round of working life in 
factory and family has led on the one hand to a relegation of 
technical and vocational work to a lower prestige category and on 
the other to attempts to plaster on “‘ the humanities ” as a kind of 
top dressing. This attempt succeeds but poorly, partly because the 
working man half resents deliberate efforts to give him culture, 
partly (as has been pointed out by T. S. Eliot writing on Simone 
Weil) because élite culture is simply not to be handed out to the 
mass of society without a process of translation which will make 
Milton or Aquinas be seen to be answering a question thrown up 
by the conditions of working life and posed in its own terms. 

It is therefore to many people a sign of hope that the very 
considerable expansion of adult work since the war has mainly 
taken place, not in the humanities as once defined, but in vocational 
work—in courses for foremen, hospital administrators, probation 
officers, stationmasters, police. The origins of this new demand lie, 
for industry, in the necessity to make the most of human material 
in full employment conditions and in a genuine conversion to a more 
humane conception of management; for social organizations, in 
an attempt to transmit new ideas—for example, in the handling of 
delinquency—to staff in the field; and for nationalized or highly 
centralized organs, in an effort to decentralize and to democratize 
what threatens to be a rigid bureaucracy. The residential colleges, 
most of which were dedicated to humane ideals, have found in 
these training courses not merely their bread and butter from 
Monday to Friday, but an opportunity to attempt vocational 
training in a civilized atmosphere with a deliberate intention of 
humanizing method. 


Technique and the humanities 


Experience of this work suggests a greater emphasis on the 
sequence of personal and cultural development. The working man 
necessarily starts by learning a technique, mastering a job, and 
establishing himself in life. At the age—somewhere between 27 
and 40—when he may be called upon to take some form of 


responsibility, he is ready for a vocational course which will not 
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only relate his work to wider industrial or social problems but will 
force him to think more deeply about problems of authority and 
management (if he is a supervisor) or problems of social policy if 
his work lies there. It is at this stage that hints of a wider culture— 
philosophy, literature, science—will be accepted by him, coming as 
the resolution of problems he can now see to be implicit in his 
work. A third stage, in which these “ pure ”’ cultural subjects may 
hold his interest in their own right, is thus already prepared. If, in 
cultural development, ontology recapitulates phylogeny, we may 
see in this sequence of personal development a repetition of the recent 
history of the industrial populations of the West—from the need for 
basic mental and manual techniques in the nineteenth century to a 
more conscious industrial and political citizenship (an awkward 
stage on the artistic side, when the older folk expression is lost and 
a full intellectual culture not found) to a full inheritance of the 
cultural tradition with the ability to relate its developed intellectual 
and artistic expression to normal life. It is at the second stage, 
called for short the vocational, that there is the need and opportunity 
to relate technique to the humanities, if we now give this word a more 
general definition—an approach to any subject which relates it to 
the ultimate purposes and values of human personal and social 
development. 

It seems that this idea might well be related to the cultural 
development of the undergraduate and graduate. His equipment 
today has to be very different from that of the young man at Oxford 
or Cambridge two hundred years ago, When President Jackson 
said that the duties of public life were so plain and simple that men 
of intelligence could readily learn them, he summarized the old view 
of a gentleman’s education, and of a society which needed little 
technical government. Science and democracy—a more technical 
and less privileged society—have meant that the gentleman must 
take more part in production and a more technical role in adminis- 
tration. It is not merely a question of becoming a colonial governor, 
for which the Classical Tripos would serve, but a colonial ecologist : 
not merely a civil servant, but a town planner. The old humanities 
short-circuited the vocational stage because techniques were few; 
and the technical element in them (writing good iambics means a 
lot of detailed work !) could be treated simply as a mental discipline. 
Not only is this short cut no longer possible, but (incidentally) the 
constant habit of taking it may well have had something to do with 
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the isolation and detachment of élite culture today (e.g. Picasso) 
from the main stream of life in an industrial society. 

The implication is that the universities should accept (and from 
conviction rather than regrettable necessity) the idea that to about 
70 per cent. of their students the job of the university is to give a 
vocational education. This is a somewhat alarming conclusion to 
suggest since the very suspicion of it has of late caused so great a 
commotion. Criticism has wobbled somewhat between two lines 
of thought: that the attitude of the modern pupil is wrong, in that 
he comes up simply to get a ticket for a job; or that the subjects 
taught or method of teaching them is wrong. The “ticket” 
argument is surely not impressive—the pupil in the past came for 
it too, a ticket of entry into a society which dispensed jobs. The 
method of getting the ticket is certainly different today, but it is 
also still largely under the control of the universities themselves. 
If the criticism is of technological subjects and teaching, one modifica- 
tion is the Stoke-on-Trent method. But this—with the greatest 
respect—seems to commit just the old error, of thinking of the 
humanities as a range of subjects which can be taught as such, 
rather than a perception of more general truths seen through the 
study of practical life or vocation. If the latter view had been taken, 
it would be the fourth, not the first year, which should be truly 
humanizing—a year in which the student would win through the 
thicket of detail and see the wider landscape of human thought— 
the relations of his science to history, to the purposes of society, 
to the thought of poets, to religious intuition. When we meet the 
really humane mind, it is just this ability to see the eternal affiliations 
of the practical and particular which is so refreshing. 

The alternative is to accept the ticket buyer as an honourable 
man, and to see to it that his vocational stage—21 for the intellectual, 
35 for the foreman with his different life history—is one which is 
itself humanizing and leaves the strongest hints of a third stage still 
to come. If it is possible to make a fortnight’s vocational course for 
foremen strongly humanistic, surely this is possible in wool 
technology at the university ? 


The background of vocational studies 

I have suggested that one way of defining humane education is 
in the ability to relate the subject matter of study to broader social 
and personal values and purposes. This, it may be objected, is too 
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philosophic a view—there is also the sheer joy of aesthetic pleasure 
in mathematics or in the marvels of biology. It is to be noted that 
this delight, a very high one, is to do with the immortal person rather 
than the social animal in man. It is the applied sciences which lead 
to social thinking; the purer studies, more personal and aesthetic, 
contain also the greater danger of creating social barbarians—men 
who in their worship of God forget their duty to their neighbour. 
It is hard to think of an applied science or higher technology which 
should not be in the highest degree humanizing. The study of wool, 
rubber, steel, if it is vocational and not merely technical, should 
surely be a branch of human ecology as well as a dip into physics or 
biochemistry—a study of the social use of a raw material involving 
the population and politics of Malaya, the agricultural balance of 
Australia, the relationship of industrial to agricultural civilizations, 
the social implications of the manufacturing process, the values of 
final consumption. Indeed, it may be fair to ask whether the fault 
—-since we are allegedly producing technically specialized barbarians 
—is not in teacher and examiner rather than in pupil and subject. 
For it is possible to find even such subjects as economics, sociology, 
or industrial management taught with an apparent determination to 
empty them of all philosophical content and with a maximum of 
mathematical and “ scientific’ palaver, as though the technique of 
random sampling were the highest gift of a university training to 
the study of human affairs. This is a peculiar perversity attributable 
presumably to the prestige of the exact sciences, a dash of deter- 
minism, and a panicky fear of touching on the obvious philosophic, 
political and economic implications of any practical subject. This 
last fear is, in more general terms, attributable to the fact that there 
is not yet any wide and general self confidence in comprehending the 
advance of scientific knowledge of the last three centuries into any 
coherent view of the human world. Only the techniques are safe 
ground for disciplined study. Coleridge, as often, noted this. 
*“* Materialists unwilling to admit the mysterious element in our 
nature make it all mysterious—nothing mysterious in nerves, eyes 
etc. but that nerves think !’’ One is reminded of the triumphant 
astonishment with which the poorer scientific sociologists, brandish- 
ing a fine jargon and a new technique, produce an analysis of a 
** group situation ’’ which turns out to be a platitude of at least 
twenty centuries and leaves the practical issue where it was. 

I am not here following Sir Walter Moberly in demanding a 
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Weltanschauung for “‘ the university’, whatever “‘ the university ” 
may be, or for individual tutors and lecturers. It is, however, 
permissibie to demand that the individual teacher should be aware 
of the broader landscape into which his subject can lead, and should 
indicate its existence, even if he can point out no highway through 
it, or diverging paths between which he cannot choose. 


The redemption of vocation 

If the vocational stage can be humanizing, it can admittedly only 
give a hint of the full range of humane culture. There are two further 
possibilities of stimulating the student—adult or undergraduate— 
towards making of himself a fuller man. Thefirst is in the secondary 
interests which may be developed through contact with his con- 
temporaries in adult course or in college. This question of what 
conditions start a really valuable development is a tempting one, 
involving the whole argument on residential halls and much else; 
but here it must be left aside. The second is the post-graduate stage. 
The universities are hardly likely to fall into the error of which 
school teachers are so often warned—of attempting to anticipate the 
needs and development of their pupils. No young man graduating 
today can be cultured in any full sense; and if some of the more 
brilliant and fortunate can make a better pretence—have read their 
Proust and been to Florence—they often lack something of the 
realism of less literate contemporaries when the books are made 
up fifteen or twenty years later. The point, clearly, is to produce 
the young man on the right road. Here it must be admitted that the 
** redbrick ’’ student who has taken a vocational course, however 
good it may be, may need rather more purposive help in development 
over the coming years. If adult education is to fill this need, it 
must be an adult education which is perfectly prepared to enrol a 
class of graduates, without bemoaning the absence of a manual 
worker or astonishment at his presence, and which is substantially 
helped by every faculty of the university, not merely by a professional 
extra-mural department. Possibly the biological period of human 
education has lengthened in the last three centuries, and must 
extend beyond the normal age of a first degree. There are already 
signs in adult education of a much increased interest in post-graduate 
work—in “‘ humanities’ for scientists and science for historians. 
There are a good many courses in the residential colleges and in 
adult centres (such as Nottingham is creating) concerned not with 
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the content so much as the implications of knowledge and the 
bridges between specialisms. It is just at this level—the dangerous 
level of generalization, of Science for Everyman and Medieval 
England in six lectures—that the first-rate university mind is needed 
in the tutor. If he can do this work, it is not, in my submission, an 
outside job, but a continuance of one modern function of a univer- 
sity, which—to the large majority of pupils—must be prepared to 
give a stimulating vocational education and a strict discipline at 
the undergraduate stage, and to supplement it in later years, not by 
more discipline but by a wide-ranging approach to history, literature, 
science, philosophy, art, attuned not to the student but to the adult 
mind. 

Adult education will surely be the wealthier for having to express 
its humane teaching through the foreman’s job, rather than running 
its fingers through the gold coins of literary culture, once drawn 
from daily currency but now in need of re-minting. But the 
universities have little choice. Vocation is thrust upon them; they 
can either seek to palliate it by dabbing on patches of culture—this 
would be to push technology back to its servile state: or they can 
accept and seek to redeem it, thereby perhaps helping to redeem 
industrial life from its unhallowed condition into something more 
like the service of God. The corollary is a greater and more whole- 
hearted activity in the adult field in order to finish the job. 
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REVIEWS 


THE EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
By W. F. CONNELL. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.) 


Numerous studies exist of Matthew Arnold as poet and literary 
critic, but this is the first full-length attempt to elucidate his ideas 
about public education and the principles from which he derived. 
thein. It is by an Australian, a graduate of Melbourne University 
who is now on the staff of the Education Department of the University 
of Sydney. It was submitted, and approved, as a Ph.D. thesis at 
the London University Institute of Education. The investigation 
was suggested to Dr. Connell by the late Sir Fred Clarke, who was 
then the Director of the Institute. 

Its title implies a twofold research: into the nature and elements 
of Arnold’s educational thought, and into the influence exerted 
upon professional and public opinion by that thought. The first 
of these tasks Dr. Connell has performed admirably, if perhaps a 
little discursively; the second he has hardly touched. At three 
points only does he make specific reference to the impact of Arnold 
as an educational reformer upon his contemporaries. On p. 142 
he notes that ‘* during these years (c. 1868-75), Arnold first began to 
feel that he was really exercising an influence”. On pp. 255-56, he 
records the impressive reception accorded to A French Eton, and 
later on p. 256, he states that Arnold’s “‘ subsequent report on 
secondary education (to the Taunton Commission) was an important 
document which appeared to carry great weight with the Commis- 
sioners, and became a favourite source of quotation and information 
for all interested in the reform of secondary education during the 
remainder of the nineteenth century ”’. 

Admittedly, Dr. Connell makes it quite clear that most of the 
educational reforms which Arnold advocated have since been 
effected, but that establishes definitely only Arnold’s “ right to the 
title of Prophet’’. Almost all these reforms had been proposed 
before Arnold began to make his voice heard, and the list is too long 
for citing here of the statesmen, administrators and educationists 
who worked to bring about those same reforms. The study yet 
remains to be written which will attempt to assess the weight of the 
contribution Arnold has made to the revolutionary transformation of 
the educational scene, at home and overseas, between 1851 and 
1951. 
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Dr. Connell’s book is best regarded, then, solely as an analysis 
of Arnold’s thought about, and endeavours to better, public 
education in England and Wales. As such, its value can hardly be 
over-rated. Its prime virtue, to this reviewer at any rate, is that it 
shows so clearly upon what foundations the structure of Arnold’s 
thought was built, how his educational ideas followed logically— 
one might almost say inevitably—from his basic philosophical 
convictions, and how, once those ideas had clarified in his mind, 
he pursued them undeviatingly and indefatigably for the rest of his 
life. Various chapters in Dr. Connell’s book have been acclaimed 
as the ‘ best’; my preference is for Chapter 2, “* Matthew Arnold’s 
thought in 1851”. That chapter seems to me to contain the clue 
to all that happened thereafter. One comes to the end of it with a 
sense of profound thankfulness that Arnold, the “* very gentlemanly 
young man with a slight tinge of the fop ” (who beneath that mask 
was so desperately unhappy), turned from the misty and melancholy 
disunity of de Senancour’s Obermann to the practical and stimulating 
philosophy of the Bhagavadgita, from which, says Dr. Connell, “‘ he 
absorbed three leading ideas, the necessity for a unity, the urge for 
perfection, and the desirability of acting in accordance with one’s 
own nature ”’. 

All Arnold’s thought, including his thought about education, 
stemmed from those ideas. So it is not surprising to learn from 
Dr. Connell that, by 1861, Arnold ‘‘ had formed the main outline 
of his thought in the political and social field”. In particular, he 
had made up his mind about the part which the State should play 
in public education, and had come to the conclusion—the most 
discerning and probably the most important of all his diagnoses— 
that “ the great work to be done in this country, and at this hour, 
is not with the lower class, but with the middle .. . ” It could be 
wished that Dr. Connell had delved rather more deeply into the 
evolution of Arnold’s thought during the formative decade between 
1851, when for purely domestic reasons Arnold became an Inspector, 
and 1861, when he emerged clearly as “the earnest and untiring 
exponent of the necessity for clear thought on and fundarrental 
reorganization in the educational system of the country ”’. 

To make space for that one could spare something from the 
“background ” chapters 3, 5 and 6, in which Dr. Connell elaborates 
“* The Conflict of Opinion on National Education”’, the mid-century 
political moves towards and away from a national system, and the 
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arguments for and against free, secular, and compulsory elementary 
education. These chapters are necessary, but could have been done 
at less length, seeing that the events they chronicle are included in 
every standard history of English education. Chapter 5, on the 
other hand—*‘ The State and Education ”’ —is invaluable; Arnold’s 
argument for the replacement of the aristocracy by the State as 
“the deus ex machina that will save society from a seemingly 
inevitable relapse into vulgarity’ and give it wide and beneficent 
leadership has never (to this reviewer’s knowledge) been laid out so 
well or so fully. 

Part of the value of a book such as this must lie in the stimulus it 
gives to thought about current problems. Chapter 5 is particularly 
provocative in this respect. The social scene may have been 
transformed almost out of recognition, but we have not yet solved 
the problem epitomized in the words of the Edinburgh Review of 
July, 1861, animadverting on Arnold’s Report on The Popular 
Education of France: ‘‘God forbid that public spirit in this country 
should be so dead. . . that we should consign our first social concerns 
to the paid officials of the State, and make State administration the 
panacea of social evils!”” And—to add but one other instance— 
those of us who try to think of the Welfare State as something 
potentially grander than a universal provider of social services need 
occasionally to be reminded of a dilemma Arnold anticipated: 
“the disadvantage of having social equality before there has been 
any such high standard of social life and manners formed ”’. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Connell will pursue further the 
pioneer labours whose first-fruits are contained in this volume. 
Meanwhile, as new editions of this book will certainly be called for, 
one must point out that it has too many printer’s errors. 


H. C. DENT. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ADVENTURE, by HERBERT DINGLE. (Pitman, 30s.) 


This is a book put together and sent forth to the world by a man 
with a mission, and the essays and lectures which make it up are 
written with enthusiasm and great vigour. They were composed 
at various times between 1939 and 1948, the introductory one being 
Professor Dingle’s Inaugural Lecture as Professor of History and 
Philosophy of Science at University College, London, delivered in 
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June 1947. They were not planned and are not arranged on any 
historical or logical principle. What is more important to the 
reader, they are all the work of one self-consciously thoughtful mind 
which has been continuously engaged over a period of years with one 
and the same constellation of problems. The author in fact is a 
philosopher. 

Professor Dingle thinks, if 1 understand him, that scientists 
nowadays are not philosophically alert and that their state is the less 
gracious for this deficiency. They are also not historians; but this 
thread plays no main part in the web of his argument—and it would 
be interesting to pursue this point a little further, in view of his 
apparent liquidation of historical discipline by his argument that 
scientific discipline can handle anything and everything. 

The philosophical inertia of scientists is important for three 
reasons at least. The first is of personal interest to the scientist 
himself. The price of the triumphantly progressive march of science 
is that individual workers had to stop “ discoursing of the origin and 
destiny of man ” and to begin to “ roll balls down slopes, to swing 
pendulums, and to weigh the water which dripped from a bottle”. 
He had often enough to give a life-time of highly focused attention 
to matters which he did not really understand and the theoretical 
importance of which he did not grasp. Yet, however absorbed 
in an infinitesimal detail, he must being a man have an 
** immediately accessible faith ’’ about the great matters of life and 
the universe. His is no easy or happy condition, and he could be 
dangerous. 

In the second place his science suffers. Professor Dingle comes 
out very much into the open about this. He argues that the scientific 
world at large is apt to give pride of place to “slightly inferior 
intellects” who, in large measure blindly, pile one or two more 
bricks up on the pile of discovery or invention, and comparatively 
neglects those who have the courage and vision to stand back from 
the professional scramble to give their minds to the architectonic 
agony which really provides the creative marshalling of the scientific 
spirit. “‘ To the true scientist they are as the artificer to the artist, 
the sleep-walker to the explorer, the instinctive cry to the pregnant 
phrase. Such a one may achieve much of value, but he is also a 
potential danger. At the moment he happens to be a profoundly 
disquieting menace to our civilization.” 

The third reason for grief at the philosophical inactivity of the 
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scientist is that only he, Professor Dingle thinks, can do the work 
of the philosopher today. Science has established itself for ever 
at the centre so far as human happiness and misery are concerned. 
Its work must succeed, and its place and function must be under- 
stood. From science hang the threads of destiny. Yet sound 
philosophical thinking is possible to no one but the scientist. The 
harm scientists do who do not become philosophic is irretrievable. 
Without this, something which the human mind can do, and needs 
to do, will be for ever undone. 

Even an unskilled reader cannot help wondering whether Professor 
Dingle can be quite right ia all this. There is undoubtedly much to 
be said on his side. The philosophical criticism of science has 
been very much in the hands of thinkers with little knowledge and 
personal experience of science; and on the other side—it is a pity 
that it should come so naturally to speak of sides—there is, I think, 
a wide impression that the steps of even very distinguished men of 
science, when they enter the field of philosophy or even of the 
architectonics of science itself, falter more than did the steps of 
Galileo or Newton or Darwin when they found themselves compelled 
into that field. They sometimes seem to be most unaccustomed 
walkers in its paths, and sometimes even to be unaware that skills 
are required to walk there safely. But it is difficult to refrain from 
asking Professor Dingle whether he has not proved too much. 
To view the full prospect, in the clear light of logic and of the history 
of knowledge, at the climacterics of scientific advance—at those 
moments, for one of which it is admitted it may be necessary on 
occasion to wait for ten, fifty or hundred years, at which some 
fresh possibility of approach is envisaged and large masses of 
laboriously studied detail begin tentatively to move into place— 
the individual human mind must have moved near to the extreme 
verge of what is possible to a living man. Activity must be 
demanded which is possible only rarely and to very few. Does not 
the more accustomed picture of a few great architects and large 
armies of slogging day labourers make good sense? After all, 
science has advanced, and with great strides, in the last fifty years. 
Can there be as much blindness in the ranks as all that? Or could 
it be that Professor Dingle is still not following quite the right clue, 
and that the type of criticism and architectonic thinking which is 
necessary to scientific advance is not quite the type which he has in 
mind? He has led us to peep into the very real abyss between the 
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scientific and philosophic tempers. Could it be that the architec- 
tonics of science and philosophy are still not the same thing ? 
C. R. Morris. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC BEHAVIOUR. By GEORGE 
KATONA (McGraw Hill, 47s.) 


Economic theory consists largely of the logical analysis of inter- 
relationships amongst different processes in the economic field. 
it examines, in other words, what will follow in the event of a certain 
action being taken, or a certain change occurring. Naturally, since 
the economic field is peopled with animate human beings, this will 
depend on how people react to the action or the change. Economics 
must therefore rest on some psychological assumption about human 
behaviour. 

As a matter of history, this assumption has been the simple one 
that, in the economic sphere at least, human beings behave as 
*“economic men,” and act in so perfectly rational, consistent and 
profit-maximizing a manner as to make their reactions to any 
change exactly predictatle. This Benthamite assumption survived 
very much longer in economics than in any of the other social 
sciences, all of which have long since discarded it, if indeed they 
ever adopted it in the first place. The result has been a widening 
gap between the psychological assumptions made by economists 
and those made by other students in the field of social behaviour. 

This gap has gradually made economists uneasy, despite their 
traditional (and dangerous) disinterest in the allied social sciences ; 
and they became still more uneasy as they looked about the world 
and perceived so little similarity between actual behaviour and their 
own textbook assumptions about behaviour. They gradually, 
therefore, though very gingerly, began to make their own essays 
in the field of psychology; theories of risk and uncertainty were 
developed, bold new psychological generalizations were made (such 
as Keynes’ famous “law” of the consumption function), and 
(especially in the field of quasi-monopolistic business behaviour) 
tentative efforts were made by questionnaires and interviews to find 
out how business-men did in fact behave. 

All this self-questioning was an advance, but not a very big one. 
The new psychological laws were often based on nothing more than 
flashes of intuition, and the attempts at empirical investigation had a 
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governments and international bodies. 18s. net 
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Renaissance outlook, and particularly into the methods and con- 
ventions of literary characterization. He illustrates the characters 
of Shakespeare by studying them in the light of psychological theories 
current when they were created. 20s. net 
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distinctively amateur flavour. Moreover, even the amended and 
(sometimes) improved assumptions still rested on a very mechanistic 
belief about human behaviour: a belief that human beings would 
always react in an automatic and invariable manner to any given 
set of circumstances—would always save more as their incomes rose, 
invest more as profits increased, buy more as price fell, and so on. 
It was extraordinary, considering how vulnerable were the assump- 
tions (both old and new), that no intercourse took place with the 
other social sciences (social psychology and sociology) which were 
directly concerned with the study of human behaviour, and which 
had developed techniques for that study far more refined and 
elaborate than any available to the economists. 

It is this extraordinary situation which Professor Katona sets 
out to remedy. Trained himself originally as a social psychologist, 
and then later as an economist, he is appalled at the self-confidence 
with which economists make generalizations about human behaviour, 
and at the total lack of empirical or psychological support for these 
generalizations. His aim is to bring the two studies together, and 
to establish the science of “* psychological economics ’’—a forbidding 
label which in fact stands merely for a common-sense application of 
the new disciplines to the study of economic behaviour. 

He chooses, to illustrate what he has in mind, three particular 
subjects: the major decisions of consumers and of business-men, 
and those decisions which contribute to economic fluctuations. In 
these three fields he starts out, not (like most economists in the past), 
by making some wholly unsupported a priori assumption about 
behaviour, and then half-heartedly modifying it as its unreality 
becomes apparent, but by taking the results of empirical investiga- 
tions and on that basis building up, with the aid of modern psycho- 
logical methods, certain tentative conclusions. He is at an 
advantage as compared with English economists in having a great 
number of such investigations at his disposal (e.g., the Surveys of 
Consumer Finances carried out for the Federal Reserve System, and 
many others which have no counterpart in Britain), and he makes a 
much more systematic use of such material, and a more careful 
attempt to integrate it with existing theory, than has yet been done. 

Some of the psychological theorizing seems to the layman a little 
over-pretentious, but that is almost the only criticism one can make 
of this book. The basic approach is surely the right one, and a 
number of most suggestive and interesting conclusions already 
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emerge despite the confessedly inadequate nature of the data. 
Professor Katona is at pains to insist that he is not trying to present 
final conclusions on any of the subjects he studies —he admits that 
far more empirical information is needed on all of them. What he 
is trying to do is to illustrate a method, and point what he considers 
the right direction of advance. 

After reading this book one cannot possibly doubt that it is the 
right direction of advance. Considering what short shrift is made 
of many of the most traditional behaviour-assumptions by some of 
the American wartime surveys, one feels very disinclined ever again 
to accept advice or statements from an economist without being 
assured that the assumptions on which they are based are supported 
by empirical investigations carried out in a professional manner 
by trained people. Professor Katona establishes beyond all doubt. 
his central point that if economic analysis is to become more realistic, 
and economic prognosis more accurate, the absurd gap which now 
exists between psychology and economics must at last be bridged. 
C. A. R. CROSLAND. 
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